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Price 13d. 


THE SECOND BABY. 


Between the first baby and the second, what a fall- 
ing off is there, my countrywomen! Not in intrinsic 
value, for the second may chance to be ‘as pretty a 
piece of flesh as any in Messina,’ but in the imaginary 
value with which it is invested by its nearest kin and 
more distant female belongings. The coming of the 
first baby in a household creates an immense sensa- 
tion; that of the second is comparatively a common- 
place affair. The first baby is looked for with 
anxiety, nursed with devotion, admired with enthu- 
siasm, dressed with splendour, and made to live upon 
system. Baby Number Two is not longed for by any 
one, except, perhaps, the mother; is nursed as a matter 
of course, and admired as a matter of courtesy; is 
dressed in the cast-off clothes of Number One, and gets 
initiated into life without much ceremony or system. 

Such was my reflection the other day as I watched 
the assembled family welcome the little stranger—the 
second in our household. I am but a bachelor uncle, 
and my opinion on such matters may be little worth, 
but it seemed to me that this second child was a great 
deal superior to the first, seeing that it was larger, 
quieter, and not nearly so red as his elder brother. 
Thereupon, retiring to my accustomed corner of the 
spacious family parlour, I indulged in various lucu- 
brations apropos of babies generally, and second babies 
in particular, which I took care not to deliver vivd 
voce at the time, but which I amused myself after- 
wards by committing to paper, and which I now offer 
to the reader. 

‘A babe in the house, is a well-spring of joy,’ saith 
a modern philosopher. He speaks from experience, 
doubtless; and the saying shews that he hath never 
had misgivings about getting the daily bread for the 
babe, or for the mother that should give it suck. Yes, 
to people with health, peace, and competence, a babe 
in the house is a well-spring of joy ; but to people who 
are indigent, harassed, and of doubtful health, I fear it 
is a well-spring of something very different. 

I know I shall seem like an old brute of a bachelor 
to sentimental ladies, married and single, for saying 
such things ; but this is a land of freedom of speech, 
where ‘a man may speak the thing he will.’ And this 
I will say, on behalf of the poor babies themselves, 
that if they had any sense at all, they would wish they 
had never been born—at all events, the second would, 
and every succeeding baby of the aforesaid unhopeful 
parentage. The first baby is generally welcome, even 
to parents who are doubtful about the morrow’s 
meal. It flings a poetry over their poverty; they 
look on it with unutterable love, with tender respect, 


as a charge committed to their trust by God himself, 
as a renewal of their own lives—a mystic bond of 
love that no time, and perhaps not even eternity 
itself, can untie. It is a new and wonderful thing! 
They can’t get familiar with the wonder of it! Its 
whole little being is a marvellous work; and the hearts 
of the parents, especially of the mother, glow with the 
purest ecstasy when they take it in their arms, and 
think: ‘This is my child, my own flesh and blood! 
From the care and the love of this creature nothing, I 
thank God, can set me free!’ So it is with the first 
child. Indeed, one would think no child had ever been 
born into the world before, when one listens to a couple 
talking of their first-born during its first year. To 
them it is as it was to Adam and Eve when they hung 
together over their infant Cain: it is a new and grand 
experience. Thoughts of God and Paradise are in it: 
God is near above them, smiling his blessing; the 
gates of Paradise are close at hand, and wide open; 
and the angels look forth with sympathising eyes upon 
their joy. Ah! there is scarcely any joy in life equal 
to that joy at the birth of a first child! It never 
comes again: there is never another first child. Of 
course, parents will say and will feel that the second 
‘is very precious ;’ that ‘indeed they love it as well 
as the first ;’ that ‘each child brings its full share of 
love with it ;’ and that 


True love in this differs from gold and clay— 
That to divide is not to take away: 


so that they can love a dozen as much as one. But 
let them compare their sensations at the first birth 
with their sensations at the second, and if they have 
any faculty of self-observance, be sure they will 
acknowledge a wide difference; to the love of the 
child itself in the one case, is superadded the novelty 
of parentage. 

But it by no means follows, that because the first 
child creates so much more vivid a sensation in the 
household than the second, it deserves to be loved 
more. As a general rule, you will find the second 
child, in various ways, superior to the first—often 
superior to all the succeeding children, where the 
family is numerous. The law and society give the 
preference to eldest sons and daughters; fairy tales 
invariably give the preference to the youngest. I set 
myself, in this particular, against both the existing 
social system, and the wont and usage of fairyland, 
and think the second child is generally the best, 
physically, intellectually, and morally. With all due 
consideration for the Octavias and Septimuses, for 
Sextus and Quintus, and with the usual undue con- 
sideration for Mr Primus and my Lady Una, I contend 
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that their second brother or sister is likely to excel 
them all. I am not prepared to go to the stake as a 
martyr for this opinion, but I am prepared to wield a 
pen in its defence, and now add a few of the strongest 
arguments in its favour. 

In the first place, a second child of ordinary parents, 
tolerably well off, benefits in infancy and childhood by 
the experience they gained with the first. They try 
experiments with the first; ask advice of doctors and 
old ladies; and are so anxious to help nature, that 
they often hinder her operations. The child is never 
let alone; it is always being taken notice of by some 
admiring nurse or relative. Now, the proverb of the 
kitchen, that ‘a watched pot never boils,’ applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to the nursery, and it may be said 
that ‘a watched baby never thrives.’ But the second 
child profits by the experiments made with the first. 
The parents, having discovered that ‘let well alone’ is a 
safer maxim than ‘trust nothing to chance’ in the case 
of an infant, are content to let Baby Number Two lie 
on the floor sometimes, instead of being always in the 
arms; are not anxious to coax it to walk before it can 
get up on its little feet and stand; will allow it to ask 
for food, instead of forcing food down its throat; are 
not frightened into foolishness because it looks up to 
the open sky without a hat on. So when it can run 
about, they do not mount guard over every motion, 
remove from the child’s path every obstacle, and 
help it to overcome every small difficulty ; they have 
learned that all these acts of love are not so good 
for the child as its acquiring habits of self-help and 
self-reliance. If they have any faculty of prevision, 
they will see that a child who requires to be watched 
and helped all day long, will probably want watching 
and helping when he grows a man. 

Baby Number Two escapes most of the medicines 
administered to Number One, and a great deal of the 
dressing—in which respects Baby Number Two has 
decidedly the advantage. 

Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of flatter- 
ing tongues, which tell Number One twenty times a 
day that it is ‘the sweetest little thing that ever was 


Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of jealous 
suggestions, such as, ‘Ah! your nose is put out of 
joint. You're not the only one now! The new baby 
is the darling now.’ 

Baby Number Two has the advantage of the com- 
pany of an elder brother or sister: he learns a thousand 
things more easily in consequence. His own voluntary 
imitation is worth all the direct teaching mothers and 
nurses can give. 

Then, again, if Baby Number Two be followed by 
more of his kind, he is sure to take to them kindly; 
as he has never been the only one, he sees no harm in 
the coming of ‘ another, and another, and another.’ 

It is also an advantage to him to play the protector 
and the teacher in his turn: he cares for the little 
ones, and is patient with them. I don’t deny that this 
advantage he shares with his socially-favoured elder 
brother. 

As he advances in life, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the second son has frequently the best of it. In 
cases where the eldest son succeeds to a fortune and an 
estate—that is to say, in a family of family—your second 
son is almost always first in everything but birth. He 
goes to school and college as the relative to his antece- 
dent, if I may be allowed a grammatical pun. He has 
there all the advantages of equality, together with 
those which appertain to another grade. The eldest 
son is not obliged to work hard at either seminary, and 
he never does work harder than it suits his inclination 
or sense of duty. The second son, being duly warned by 
his father that he must study for a profession, and that 
on his success in that profession he must depend for 
a maintenance, goes to school and college determined 


to work; or if not, he is speedily made to know the 
difference between an eldest and a second son. His 
tutors force him to work; and if he have profited 
by his home education as a child, in the way I have 
already described, he very soon learns that work of all 
kinds well done is worth more than its wages to the 
doer; and he blesses the accident of birth which made 
him Baby Number Two, instead of Baby Number One. 

‘ But,’ says some reader, and with considerable show 
of reason, ‘do not all these advantages which you 
attribute solely to the second son, belong also to the 
rest of the younger children?’ I think not, and for 
these reasons :— 

After the second child is born, parents get quite 
familiar with the birth and infancy of their children; 
and whereas the first child attracts too much attention, 
it often happens that the third, fourth, and fifth, do not 
attract enough. They are cared for well, in a general 
way, but they do not get that particular care and 
attention which the eldest child got, and which was too 
much; nor the half of it, which was bestowed on the 
second child, and which was just enough. Parents 
with limited income—as if any incomes were unlimited 
—find that to educate the younger children at as great 
a money-cost as the two elder, is more than they can 
manage ; and so the younger children are not so well off 
as the second child. Of course, I speak only of ave- 
rage children ; here and there you have a genius born 
among the younger members of a numerous family— 
a Wellington, a Nelson, a Scott, a Napoleon; such 
children arrive at their destination in life, whether they 
be eldest, second, or younger children. The exceptions 
may prove the rule, but they do not weaken its truth. 

In conclusion, I invite my readers to study the family 
history of their friends and acquaintances, and see if 
they do not find my assertion good. The second child 
is generally the best of the family. I ought to know, 
for I am a second child myself, and on that ground 
alone I began to turn my attention to the subject; and 
having come to the foregone conclusions, I make a 
point of watching the career of a second baby. 


A HONOLULU NEWSPAPER. 


We have lying before us a recent number of the 
New Era and Weekly Argus, a newspaper printed at 
Honolulu, island of Oahoo, one of the Hawaiian group— 
better known to many of our readers as the Sandwich 
Islands. Ere proceeding to give some account of 
this remarkable voucher of the prosperity and civil- 
isation of the country which has been aptly termed the 
Heart of the Pacific, it may be interesting to trace 
briefly the modern history of the islands, which are 
certainly destined at no distant period to become an 
important and powerful maritime state. * 

The whole group is of volcanic origin, and on Hawaii 
is the largest active volcano in the world. The moun- 
tains attain the enormous height of 14,000 feet, and 
the general scenery of the islands is picturesque and 
beautiful. Even thirty years ago, upwards of fifty 
whaling-ships have been in the harbour of Honolulu at 
one time. At the present day, hundreds of whalers, 
chiefly from the United States, Sydney, and Hobart 
Town, annually visit the ports of Honolulu and 
Lahaina. In 1820, the first missionaries landed at 
Hawaii, idolatry having already been abolished by the 
will of the king, and of a number of the leading 
chiefs and priests. From this period civilisation pro- 
gressed steadily and surely. In a few years, many 
churches were , schools were established, print- 
ing-presses were at work issuing books in the native 
languages ; England, France, America, Spain, Russia, 
and other countries, had resident consuls; a consi- 
derable trade sprang up; and the whole group was 
rescued from the slough of gross and degrading super- 
stitions. Suffice it, that at the present time the 
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Hawaiian Islands form a recognised independent 
kingdom, possessing a regular constitution, code of 
laws, and system of government. The power of the 
king is limited, and he is aided by ministers of diffe- 
rent departments of state to administer the laws and 
govern his kingdom. The laws themselves are enacted 
by a House of Representatives, chosen by the people, 
and by a House of Nobles. Notwithstanding the various 
unhappy differences which have occurred from time 
to time between the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, and the jealousies and struggles for pre- 
dominancy between the American, English, and French 
consuls and settlers, the little kingdom has really been 
very judiciously governed on the whole, considering 
its antecedents, and its unique position and character. 
Its trade and commerce is increasing at a very rapid 
ratio; and according to some recent writers, the de- 
crease in native population is likely to cease erelong, 
although others predict, that by slow and sure degrees 
the race of pure-blooded aborigines will become alto- 
gether extinct. Mr Jarves, the able historian of 
the islands, declares that ‘this group is capable of 
supporting a dense population. With the exception of 
metals, its natural resources are sufficient to meet all 
its necessities.’ It is, however, the remarkably advan- 
tageous geographical position of the islands, which is 
certain eventually to render them populous, and 
exceedingly important possessions. ‘Their position,’ 
says Jarves, ‘is central to both the neighbouring 
continents, being nearly equidistant from Central 
America, Mexico, California, and the north-west coast, 
on the one side, and the Russian dominions, Japan, 
China, and the Philippine Islands, on the other. When 
a civilised and enterprising population shall have 
developed the resources of these countries, these islands 
will bear the same relative importance to them, in 
proportion to their extent, that the West Indies now 
do to North and South America.’ We are inclined to 
anticipate a far more magnificent destiny for the 
islands than that indicated by their historian. In less 
than another generation, they will become one of the 
greatest depéts of commerce in the world. Australia 
was comparatively unimportant in relation to the 
Hawaiian group at the time Mr Jarves wrote, but the 
case is very different now. 

And now for our newspaper—one of the two or 
three weekly broadsheets published at Honolulu. Of its 
contemporaries, we only know that one, The Polynesian, 
is the semi-official organ of government. The number 
of the New Era before us bears date June 8, 1854. 
It is a paper of four pages, somewhat smaller in size 
than the London Globe, yet its price is 12} cents per 
copy, or six dollars per annum paid in advance. So 
high a price indicates a very small circulation, or else 
great expense of production. In its general appear- 
ance it precisely resembles an American local news- 
paper, but it is well printed, on shabby paper. Nothing 
conveys a better idea of a strange place than a copy of 
the local newspaper. A glance over the columns of 
the New Era, gives the coup de grdce to any lingering 
romantic fancies associated with the name of Hono- 
lulu, and that of the island of Oahu, of which it is 
the capital. We are struck with the one pervading 
idea, that Honolulu is a place where business traffic 
—ordinary, prosaic buying, selling, and exchanging— 
is the general, if not the sole, pursuit of the people. 
All that meets our eye in the paper has some con- 
nection with dollars and cents. At the outset we 
count one hundred and seventy-five advertisements, occu- 
pying thirteen out of the twenty columns of the paper. 
These advertisements are addressed to all whom it may 
concern, by tradesmen, merchants, and professional 
men of all kinds. A dozen or more hotels solicit public 
support, on the score of providing first-rate comforts 
and luxuries ; and drapers, grocers, provision and other 
merchants, butchers, bakers, brewers, confectioners, 


tailors, clothiers, hosiers, hatters, shoemakers, iron- 
mongers, watchmakers, jewellers, perfumers, auc- 
tioneers, estate, commission, and shipping agents, 
masons, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, druggists, &c., 
all set forth their claims to patronage in excellent 
Queen’s English, and in the orthodox advertising 
style. We are only occasionally reminded that they 
hang out their signs on an island in the heart of the 
remote Pacific, by such names of streets as Nuuana, 
Kaahumanu, Mauna Kea, Alakea Street, &. The 
majority of the streets, however, appear to bear com- 
mon English names. One circumstance, also, is very 
suggestive—we do not notice a single native name 
among those of the hundred and seventy-five adver- 
tisers; four-fifths bear English patronymics, and the 
residue are German and French. Goods of every 
conceivable description—in some cases, entire ships’ 
cargoes—are offered for sale. Articles of utility and 
luxury from every quarter of the globe, almost 
everything the epicure can wish to eat and drink, or 
people of fashion to wear, can be procured at Honolulu 
—for a consideration. Literature, we regret to add, 
appears to be at a discount. At anyrate, there is not 
a single bookseller’s advertisement, although there 
certainly is one of the ‘ Honolulu Circulating Library 
Association,’ which announces that ‘donations, whether 
of books or money, will be most thankfully received.’ 
Only one advertisement is given both in English and 
Hawaiian, being an intimation ‘by command of the 
king,’ to the effect that ‘it has pleased the king to 
appoint William Webster, Esq., Assistant Agent for 
the sale and letting of His Majesty’s lands, and for the 
collection of all rents due and accruing for the same.’ 
There are also a couple of noticeable advertisements 
which announce the forthcoming meetings of the 
Excelsior Lodge of Ancient Foresters—or perhaps 
Shepherds, for a couple of crooks are affixed, and the 
letter-press is somewhat mystical to us—and of a 
lodge of freemasons. It is easy to see from the 
advertisements, that many of them are addressed 
more especially to the captains of ships entering or 
calling at the port. In fact, not merely does Honolulu 
supply hundreds of ships annually with what they 
need for their own crews, but it is a grand depét where 
whole cargoes of miscellaneous goods are bought by 
vessels from all countries bordering on the Pacific, to 
carry elsewhere for sale and barter. The same obser- 
vation applies to European ships trading in that great 
ocean on a roving commission. 

Of the remaining seven columns of the paper, nearly 
four are occupied by reports of the ‘ Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture,’ one contains foreign intelligence, and the residue 
is occupied by editorial paragraphs. The foreign news 
is relative to the war between Russia and Turkey, 
England, and France—the declaration of war by the 
Western powers having just reached Honolulu. The 
reports of the Hawaiian parliament are novel and 
interesting. As in England, the real burden and 
business of legislation is evidently done in the Lower 
House—or House of Representatives, as they call it. 
The proceedings appear to be based on the English and 
American system. There were a number of petitions 
presented of the usual local character—one of which, 
by the way, curiously enough, shews that the canine 
race is becoming as great a nuisance in the Hawaiian 
group as with us in Britain. It prays ‘that the dog- 
tax be raised to five dollars per head.’ We read of 
speeches on many subjects that sound exceedingly 
familiar to English ears. Thus, there were ‘Orders of 
the Day;’ discussions, &c., on the ‘ Landlord and Tenant 
Bill;’ the ‘Bill to Amend the Laws on Smuggling ;’ a 
‘Bill to Amend the Law of Evidence ;’ a ‘ Discussion 
of the Militia Bill,” &c. We meet with native speakers, 
the reporter telling us that on the subject of the 
Honolulu Reef Bill ‘Mr Kaumaea was eloquent ;’ that 
‘Messrs Kalama and Maika very earnestly advocated 
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the bill;’ that ‘Mr Kamaipelekane read for the first 
time a bill,’ &e. About half of the names of the repre- 
sentatives are English. Here are two curious items: 
‘Mr Nahakuelua read first time a bill to make soldiers | 
of all illegitimate persons: laid on the table. Mr Uma | 
read first time a bill to forbid the king to sell any of 
his lands to foreigners.’ A singular instance of roguery 
at Honolulu comes out in the discussion on a bill to 
reduce the duties on alcohol imported for medicinal or 
mechanical purposes. ‘Mr Bowlin, in advocating this 
bill, stated that there was in Honolulu at present a very | 
good article of brandy labelled “ Heard’s Sarsaparilla,” | 
which was imported as sarsaparilla, entered as brandy, | 
and afterwards withdrawn from the custom-house under | 
a minister's permit for medicinal purposes, infused | 


with a slight tincture of cloves, and then sold as | after our own queen, and there are several princes of, 


“Heard’s Sarsaparilla. In other words, by under- 
hand maneuvring, brandy was openly sold under a 
false name, thus evading the heavy duty on that | 
article. The proceedings of the Upper House of Par- 
liament are reported under the head of ‘House of | 
Nobles.’ Judging by this newspaper, the proceedings | 
in both houses appear to be conducted with great | 

m, order, and deliberation; and the speeches of | 
some of the representatives, both native and naturalised 
foreigners, are straightforward, and replete with good 
sense. 

Turn we now to the editorial department, to which 
is prefixed the motto: ‘Open to all: controlled by 
none. Adverting to the expected arrival of the 
English and French squadrons, the editor calls the | 
attention of the legislature to the necessity of deepen- 
ing and widening the harbour; and ‘as under almost 
any circumstances, a proper dredging-machine could 
not be sent for and arrive from the United States or 
England before some time next spring, we are abso- 
lutely obliged to fall back on our own mother-wit and 
power of contrivance to meet the dilemma.’ And so 
*we, the poor, libelled, vilified editor of the New Era 
and Argus, offer 200 dollars to any person who, within 
a month from to-day, shall lay before the government 
for its acceptance the cheapest and most feasible plan 
of clearing out the sand and mud of the passage of the 
harbour of Honolulu; the work to be performed by 
the first of December next.’ Patriotic editor! Several 
paragraphs on local subjects of interest follow; one 
being an acknowledgment of a present of ‘a bag of 
new corn-meal, ground at the steam flouring-mill at 
Honolulu.’ It would appear that the personal comfort 
of the editor is worthily held in thoughtful remem- 

for he begs that ‘the person, gentleman or 
lady (for kind hearts are of both sexes), who, during 
our absence the other day, furnished our sanctum with 
a commodious editorial chair, will be pleased to receive 
our grateful acknowledgments.’ May the editor live 
to read, six months hence, this article descriptive of his 
newspaper while he lounges, like the luxurious fellow 
he probably is, in that very chair ! 

Some omissions in the paper strike us as rather 
remarkable. For instance, there is not a single para- 
graph relating to crimes, trials, or accidents; there are 
no births, marriages, or deaths announced ; there is not 
a single scrap of poetry or of literary extract. The 
foreign news is solely confined to intelligence concern- 
ing the great European war; and it would seem that 
the Hawaiian Islands either are singularly barren of 
incidents of domestic interest, or that the good people 
there are totally devoid of all curiosity or concern 
in any and every subject, except what immediately 
relates to their pockets. But, taking it all in all, the 
Honolulu New £ra is a literary curiosity, and does 
honour to the press in the Pacific. It has given us 
a clearer idea of the growing importance, and the 
splendid future promise of the Hawaiian Islands, than | 
the perusal of a dozen books of travel would have done. | 

Since we began to write this paper, a letter has | 


been published in the Times, dated from on board Her 
Majesty’s ship President at sea, July 28. ‘The President 
is the flag-ship of the English squadron in the Pacific, 
which, in conjunction with the French squadron, is sail- 
ing in search of the Russian men-of-war. The com- 
bined squadrons arrived at Honolulu last July, and the 
writer gives some interesting details concerning that 
place. He says that Honolulu is ‘a well-built town, of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, where everything bears the 
air of advancing civilisation and improvement.’ King 
Kamehameha III. ‘keeps up his court in the same 
manner as in England: he has his palace-guards, 
ministers of departments— Europeans principally—and 
all the attributes of royalty. Her majesty the queen 
is blessed with a daughter called the Princess Victoria, 


the royal blood. The chiefs are perfect aristocrats, and 
boast of their unpolluted descent for many generations. 
The nobility are very fine well-grown men, and the 
difference of their appearance and that of the lower 
orders indicates a decided superiority of breeding.’ 
His testimony to the importance and value of Honolulu 
and the islands generally, is emphatic. ‘I never saw,’ 
says he, ‘ia the Pacific such splendid facilities for 
obtaining supplies for ships. Of course the arrival of 
our large squadron [three English and four French ships 
of war] raised the price of the market considerably 
—more than double; but everything can be procured 
—water in abundance, coal, bullocks much finer than 
the English, sheep and cattle of all kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, and almost everything can be obtained, either 
produced on the islands or brought from San Francisco, 
which is only about ten or twelve days’ sail. About 
300 whalers come to Honolulu every year to refit, and 
its central position makes it invaluable. It is a sad 
pity our government has not possession—a more 
glorious depét for the squadron and merchantmen 
could not be found.’ 

This writer alludes to the probability that the 
United States will erelong obtain possession of the 
Hawaiian group; and if newspaper statements are to 
be relied on, there is great likelihood that such will be 
the case. A New York paper positively states, that 
the Hawaiian government, some time ago, made over- 
tures to the United States’ government to ‘accept the 
cession of the islands.’ A favourable answer was 
returned, which ‘was submitted to the council, in 
which body it was approved by all the members, except 
Prince Alexander, the heir-apparent, and Paki, a high 
chief. The majority, however, decided in favour of 
annexation ; and the treaty to that effect was brought 
over to San Francisco in the Restless, in time to be 
despatched to Washington by the steamer of the 1st 
of August.’ It is possible that this statement is sub- 
stantially correct; and should the presumption of the 
annexation of the islands to the United States be 
realised, that power will thereby obtain a splendid and 
incaleulably valuable acquisition. Even apart from 
the commercial importance of the islands, it is hardly 
possible to overrate their immense value to any great 
maritime power. To quote the opinion of Mr Jarves: 
‘If the ports of this group were closed to neutral 
commerce, many thousand miles of ocean would have 
to be traversed before havens possessing the requisite 
conveniences for recruiting or repairing shipping could 
be reached. This fact illustrates their great importance 
in a naval point. Should any one of the great nations 
seize upon them, it might be considered as holding the 
key of the North Pacific ; for no trade could prosper 
in their vicinity, or even exist, while a hostile power, 
possessing an active and powerful marine, should send 
forth its cruisers to prey upon the neighbouring com- 
merce. Well for us, we may add, that Russia is not 
in possessiorr of these islands ! 

Without entering into any political considerations, 
we may safely conclude, that whether the Hawaiian 
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group continues an independent state, or whether it 
is annexed to some powerful country, a great future is 
certain to open on the history of these islands. Their 
trade, and the number of foreign settlers upon their 
shores, must inevitably increase yearly at an accelerated 
rate; and no limit can be assigned to their progress in 
commercial and political importance. At present, the 
Hawaiian is perhaps the most interesting and promising 
minor kingdom in the world. 


MARETIMO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DANGERS OF ANGELA. 

ANGELA was at first so much surprised, so pleasantly 
surprised, by the coming of Bianca, that even before 
the violent scene we have described she was unable to 
utter a single word; and when the Black Band had 
retired to continue their altercation without, could for 
some time express herself only by indistinct murmurs. 
The two beautiful young women—the wife and the 
maiden—sat pressing close together with clasped hands 
on a rude wooden bench in the innermost corner of 
that sombre hut; whilst poor Mr Buck, although 
downcast and sad, related what had happened since 
their capture in the chestnut-grove. He did not 
indulge in many details. They had been surprised, 
he said, in their sleep. After a violent struggle, he 
was overpowered, and placed, with his arms pinioned 
like a malefactor, upon ahorse. Angela was seized by 
the man called the Spaniard; and the whole party 
galloped furiously towards the forest. They soon 
learned that the object of their captors was ransom ; 
and Jeppo, who had watched their movements alone 
for some hours, and knew that Walter had gone to 
Villa Castelnuove, himself proposed, during the halt 
by the side of the stream in the valley, to act as mes- 
senger. Another man, however, rode off to Palermo, 
where, through the medium of a Tripoline tradesman, 
allowed by common consent to play this part, the 
marchese was to be made acquainted with what had 
happened. 

‘They seem to do these things in quite a business- 
like way,’ said Mr Buck dismally. ‘It is an organised 
system of dealing in human-flesh. If I were governor 
in this island, I would say: “Do your worst, scoun- 
drels !” and I would send a whole regiment of soldiers 
to destroy this band, root and branch.’ 

The young girl whom we have mentioned—Jeppo’s 
daughter—smiled strangely at this speech. 

‘Signor,’ quoth she, ‘are you sure that what you 
say will not be done? When we took the niece of the 
Bishop of Catania, six months ago, the viceroy would 
not allow the ransom to be paid. Poor thing! her 
fright was terrible. But the churchman begged and 
prayed, and sent his own steward with the money. 
*Twould have been a pity to kill so pretty a child. 
Then they say that the viceroy swore he would never 
consent again, even if his own daughter were taken.’ 

‘ But cannot the parent pay without his knowledge ?’ 
suggested Mr Buck, turning very pale. 

‘It is not easy to collect much money in this country 
without it being known ; and the viceroy—a hard man, 
verily—threatens to punish all who pay ransoms as 
our accomplices.’ 

‘And you mean, young woman,’ inquired Mr Buck 
solemnly, ‘that if he refuse to allow the freedom of 
this lady to be purchased ’——- 

‘What would you have? We have no other means 
of terror,’ said she, answering the question which the 
Englishman had not ventured to terminate. 

Then she related, in an indifferent tone, that as soon 


as the bishop’s niece was released, all the defiles of 
Etna, where the band at that time was, were occupied 
by troops, and many of their bravest men were taken 
or killed. Jeppo fought his way through at night 
with a small party, and for some time attempted no 
further enterprise, remaining in a sure place disguised. 
His companions, however, tormented by poverty and 
idleness, came and forced him once more to head an 
expedition. He wished to yield the command to the 
Spaniard, but not even those who afterwards mutinied 
would consent. They fell in with some of Pipo’s sons, 
who asked them if they had seen the fugitives; and 
this was what led to the capture. 

‘We have been so harassed and pursued this last 
month,’ said the girl, who seemed proud of the breath- 
less interest with which her words were listened to, 
‘that the men are again tired, and would like to 
disperse and be honest. This is why they will listen 
to no proposal but the marchese’s. When the viceroy 
hears the truth, we know not what may happen. But 
your father, signora, is powerful with him—is he not?’ 

The last words were addressed to Angela. She tried 
to answer; but could not find courage to speak to this 
young girl, who talked so calmly of the alternative of 
ransom or death. There was silence for amoment; and 
Mr Buck, who was superstitious at times, thought that 
a strange expression passed over Angela’s countenance 
—the expression of one who has suddenly wandered 
to the edge of a tomb. She seemed to become more 
pure-looking, but more cold than before ; to lose some 
of her womanly suppleness, and to take the rigidity of 
those figures in ancient paintings, intended for angelic 
visitants standing pensive by the side of a death-couch. 
All this was fancy, but honest Joseph Buck—in his 
ordinary moods so practical and positive—had been 
marvellously influenced by the wild adventures he had 
recently encountered, and certain beliefs which had 
slumbered in his mind, perhaps since they had been 
implanted there by his mother or his nurse in early 
infancy, revived in full force. He closed his eyes, 
and prayed that the omen might be averted. Angela 
remained in her posture of terror only for a moment; 
then she bent her head slowly down, and rested it 
on Bianca’s shoulder. 

‘There can be no doubt, can there, said Jeppo’s 
daughter, ‘that the Marchese Belmonte will grant 
what he has promised? Great men should be as true 
to their word as we children of the mountains.’ 

Bianca was silent, because she knew the stern 
character of the marchese; and that it was he, not the 
viceroy, who, in order to occupy his restless spirit, had 
been organising for a year past the means of exter- 
minating the brigands, who were as troublesome to 
peaceable society as to the Neapolitan government. 
She did not believe that he would deliberately sacrifice 
or risk his daughter, however disobedient, but the 
facility with which he had agreed to the overtures 
made to him alarmed her, It was natural, she thought, 
to expect that he would try the influence of threats 
first; she remembered many occasions on which he 
had spoken of the expediency of abandoning one or two 
victims to the mercy of the banditti, in order to put a 
stop to a system according to which every great family 
in Sicily was constantly liable to be put under heavy 
contributions. At that time, however, he could not 
believe that his own daughter would ever be exposed 
to the dangers of such a position ; and she tried to hope 
that he would not think it necessary to make display 
of too Roman a virtue. 

Jeppo’s daughter went forth, leaving the fire brightly 
burning. By this time night had come on, and all was 
silent without. Angela—fecling curiosity, which had 
before died away within her, revive—asked in the first 
place, if amidst all these miseries Paolo had been for- 
gotten. On hearing that Walter had gone to attempt 
the rescue alone, she aided him with a prayer—all 
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she could do—and then whispered, her head still leaning 
on Bianca’s shoulder: 
‘ Tell me, since when has your heart softened towards 


‘It was never hard but in semblance,’ said Bianca, 
embracing her tenderly. ‘We knew each other but 
little, because your ways were not my ways, and your 
thoughts not my thoughts. At your coming from 
Naples, they told you that when all the world believed 
I was about to wrap myself in the novice’s veil at the 
convent where I had lived in peace since my childhood, 
left lonely as I was by a terrible disaster, I suddenly 
took counsel of my heart, and returned into the busy 
world. You could not understand the motives that 
guided me; nor can you perhaps now. Nature framed 
you to fulfil all the pleasant and all the sacred duties 
of home, and your life was not complete until you 
loved. For my part, I was betimes soured by grief. 
You know my early troubles; but I dare not now— 
it would not be well in me to describe the sufferings 
which began when I was so young, and which, instead 
of fading away under the influence of time, increased 
as my power of feeling increased. He who sorrowed 
with so legitimate a sorrow, made me a partner in his 
despair. But we must not now be too strongly con- 
demned, because Circumstance has punished us by 
bringing to pass things of which we never dreamed. 
The vow of vengeance which I uttered, and which he 
dictated, was but an expression of grief. The offender 
—I wish I could forgive him, dear Angela, for your 
sake; but of what value would be a falsehood; pardon 
on the lips, and hatred in the heart ?—the offender drew 
his own punishment on himself, and it seemed that 
we might safely indulge, I a child, and he a strong 
despairing man, in the extravagant vow of hatred to 
that enemy’s offspring and descendants for ever. Family 
feuds are the growth of this Sicilian soil. We hate not 
only our foes, but those who love them, and those 
whom they love. Well, time passed. I was without 
friends, and almost without fortune. People who, like 
your Princess Corsini, think they pay their debts to 
Heaven by sacrificing, not their own pride, but the 
human hopes of others, told me there could be no 
honourable life for me outside the walls of the convent 
where they had placed me when I became indeed an 
orphan. I was too young to understand what I under- 
took to do. The world was a dull pantomime to me, 
for the motives of most actions, the sources of most 
delights, were hidden from me. Besides, I felt that 
my mind needed purification. That vow remained 
like a sin within me. I agreed to what they said, and 
should never have left the tranquil chambers of the 
convent, had I not suddenly been mastered by a 
violent passion.’ 

‘For whom?’ said Angela innocently, looking up, as 
if eager to find that the great act of her own life was 
excused by the example of the austere Bianca. 

‘For Art,’ replied her friend smiling; and then she 
related—rather to while away the time than in anxiety 
to tell her own story—how, in contemplation before 
wonderful pictures, she had found that her mind 
busied itself, more than was consistent with devotion, 
in penetrating the means by which results so perfect 
were obtained. She was seized, she said, with an 
irresistible longing to take rank amongst the active 
intelligences of the world. Others might need, might 
be satisfied with the quiet life of piety, the monotonous 
round of duties, the perpetual waiting for death, the 
calm enjoyment, the absence of all violent emotions, 
which the convent promised. Her mission was not 
contemplation; her mind loved to wander forth and 
commune with the beauties of nature in its picturesque 
aspects. But idle communion did not content her; like 
the bee she brought home honey from every flight. 

‘I felt, or thought I felt, said she, checking her 
enthusiasm, ‘that I, too, could produce something 


before which the pious and the good might experience 
exquisite emoti tions denied in complete purity 
to me, because disturbed by ambition. This is the 
reason that through so many painful scenes, and in the 
teeth of so much calumny, I forced my way back into 
the world, and claimed protection from your father, 
who, alas! had almost forgotten me. His old feelings, 
however, soon revived ; and, let me confess the truth, 
it was partly gratitude for his patronage, partly 
obedience to my vow, that made me not wear out my 
knees before him in supplications for you when all the 
mystery of your love was revealed. I must admit that 
when I heard how the heir of Di Faleo—whom nobody 
had troubled, though we were bound to persecute him 
—had again introduced unhappiness into the house of 
Belmonte; when I heard of your secret marriage and 
of Ascanio’s wound, I remained silent, and was so far 
an accomplice in your misfortunes. Afterwards, too 
late, I interceded ; my prayers, my entreaties, unknown 
to you, joined with yours. They failed: but do not be 
too harsh, Angela; it is a hard thing to introduce pity 
into a breast that has harboured sorrow for fifteen years.’ 

Bianca spoke a good deal more, endeavouring to 
justify the Marchese Belmonte; and Angela, holding 
both her hands in hers, listened intently, watching her 
countenance as the flame on the hearth, starting up 
more brightly now and then, illumined it. The young 
wife seemed to be struggling hard to bring her mind 
into a simple attitude of filial affection, but could not; 
for the form of Paolo, pining away in his far-off prison, 
seemed to force itself between her and duty, She tried 
to persuade herself that the wound on her wrist, acci- 
dentally given, was some further justification for the 
bitterness of feeling she could not suppress. Her eyes 
directed those of Bianca to the scar. 

* A deeper scratch might have been given by a bri 
rose,’ said her friend, putting her hand over the na: | 
‘and have been received and forgotten in an hour.’ 

Angela remained perplexed ; and, trying to speak, 
burst into tears. 

‘This is a sad story,’ thought the Englishman, now 
for the first time made a witness to the working of the 
passions in which all the adventures and dangers he 
had encountered took their rise—‘ this is a sad story; 
I do not see how it can end happily for any one.’ 

A tremendous burst of voices without—exclamations 
of fury and despair; and then a rush of many feet 
towards the door of the hut, seemed to announce that a 
catastrophe was indeed imminent. Some influence, how- 
ever, checked what violence may have been intended ; 
the clamour continued long—now approaching, now 
retiring to a distance—but at length utterly subsided. 
Then Jeppo came in with a torch. His countenance 
was expressive of uneasiness, and almost of terror; 
and his words, meant to be cheerful, fell from his lips 
dismally, like clods of earth on a coffin-lid. 

‘It is time to depart, Lady Bianca,’ said he. ‘We 
shall have a long night-ride back to your friends; and 
you know there are evil men in the forest.’ 

* And why can I not go too?’ murmured poor Angela, 
pressing close to Bianca’s side. ‘I must not be kept 
prisoner any longer. My ransom is waiting for you.’ 

Jeppo, not being able to afford any consolation, 
answered roughly, that his men would only give her 
up in exchange for money and amnesty. 

‘That we know,’ said Bianca, who understood more 
of the peril of the situation than her friends. ‘If, then, 
our offers be refused, let the others be accepted at once. 
We must trust in Providence for further help.’ 

‘ Trust in Providence,’ replied Jeppo solemnly. ‘For 
this night, however, our prisoners must remain here, 
and you must go. There is something to be done that 
you alone are capable of. Embrace her tenderly; for 
—loneliness will make her wretched this night.’ 

Jeppo’s tone and manner had changed. He spoke 
kindly, and seemed to struggle with some powerful 
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emotion. He was perhaps about to betray his thoughts, 
but suddenly checking himself, and saying, ‘I will wait 
for you outside, but come at once,’ stooped and passed 
hastily through the doorway. Angela, no longer sus- 
tained by the hope which had given her courage before, 
and troubled by strange fears which she could not 
define, clung desperately to Bianca, whom she thought 
too impatient to leave her ; and when by gentle violence 
her hands were released—for she would not listen to 
entreaties — she sat down on the ground, and cried 


out: 

‘You should tell me the truth. I am doomed to die 
without seeing him.’ 

Bianca bent over her, and kissed her fondly. Then 
saying to Mr Buck, who stood trembling near, not 
knowing what to do, ‘Keep her from despair,’ she has- 
tened forth, and found herself on the platform before 
the hut. By the light of the stars, she could see the 
group of banditti sitting near at hand, engaged in 
eager but subdued talk. They checked themselves to 
look at her, and could not help wondering at the calm 
intrepidity with which she passed amongst them, and 
went towards the edge of the platform. Bianca, whilst 
waiting for Jeppo, looked forth upon the country, 
which stretched like a mighty shadow in the darkness 
far beneath her. There never was a stiller night. No 
sound came to her ears, save the dashing of a few bats 
against the window of the hut, lighted by a dim red 
glow from within, and the singing of some nightingales 
in a clump of bushes on a slope just below. There 
is a power in nature to soothe or agitate the mind, 
which seems sometimes to play the part of prophecy. 
Whilst all human actions around threatened disaster, 
the tranquillity of that night was of good promise 
to Bianca, and the few moments she spent waiting 
for her guide so calmed her, that she was minded 
to return to the hut, and leave some cheerful words 
there before departure. Jeppo, however, came and 
hurried her away. 

‘Our horses are ready,’ said he gloomily, dispersing 
her hopes at once; ‘we must ride fast, for life is at 
stake. Is the poor lady quieted ?’ 

Bianca did not answer, but shuddered, because it 
seemed that Jeppo spoke of Angela as one doomed. 
She followed him down the path to a place where a 
man held two horses, and they were presently descend- 
ing the defile by which they had come. They could 
not ride side by side until they reached the plain; but 
at length Bianca learned the meaning of the sinister 
allusions that had so disturbed her. 

Jeppo was frank. He said that Haj Ahmed, the 
Tripoline tradesman through whom it was customary 
for the banditti to make bargains for ransom, had sent 
a messenger to warn the Black Band that their offers 
had been only accepted in semblance. Some paid spy 
of his had revealed to him, that as soon as the marchese 
had promised to comply with the demands made, he 
had hastened to the palace of the viceroy; that imme- 
diately afterwards couriers had been despatched to 
various places where troops were stationed in the 
interior; and that, if the band remained in their 
present position, they would soon be surrounded, as on 
Mount Etna, and might be utterly destroyed. 

‘I can scarcely believe this,’ said Jeppo; ‘the 
marchese is a stern man, but he has entrails, and has 
studied Sicily too well not to know that if the Black 
Band be attacked in the midst of this treaty, they will 
cast his daughter’s corpse at the feet of the first soldier 
that appears.’ 

‘But, cruel man,’ exclaimed Bianca indignantly, ‘you 
must be sure that if that crime be committed, not one 
of you will escape with life.’ 

‘ At anyrate, if we are attacked at all, we are doomed, 
and my men will not die without vengeance. Do not 
accuse me. Iam sick of this business, and you have 
seen that my efforts have been towards Angela’s 


deliverance. How feeble is my authority you have 
also seen. This blood will not be upon my hands.’ 

‘ Miserable self-deception!’ said Bianca. ‘ By whose 
cunning was Angela made prisoner? Who gathered, 
who disciplined this atrocious band, but one whose 
birth, whose position, whose knowledge, formed him to 
act in nobler scenes, and who chose rather ’—— 

‘ Bianca!’ shouted Jeppo with a terrific gesture, ‘do 
not remind me of that time, for I do not, cannot repent 
of what I did; and when I bring it to mind, vengeance 
is the only passion of my soul.’ 

He rode ahead, and refused for some time to speak. 
They traversed the plain; and proceeding by a nearer 
road than that they had taken in the morning, at length 
arrived in sight of Villa Castelnuove. 

‘Let us talk no more of old times,’ said Jeppo in a 
soothing voice, as he halted on the skirts of the forest ; 
‘you do not know—no one will ever know—the real 
history of my turbulent youth. There is a secret in 
every bad life which might soften the judgment of the 
world. But I have done too much to care for repu- 
tation ; and it will be a kind of penance for real sins, 
if I allow my memory to be blackened for false ones. 
The past is irrevocable ; the future may be made more 
cheerful for some. Your part is simple. Hasten to the 
marchese this night—immediately. Tell him that his 
schemes are known, and that our laws are inexorable; 
the first hostile shot fired—the first bayonet seen 
gleaming in the wood—will bring a dozen daggers from 
their sheaths. Let him not believe that fear of his 
wrath will protect her. One man may falter; one 
miserable man, who has perhaps lost the right to preach 
mercy, may make a rampart for her with his body, but 
he cannot parry every thrust. Be eloquent, be impor- 
tunate ; do not leave him till you have counter-orders 
for the troops in yourown hand. See them despatched 
yourself. Otherwise, within forty-eight hours, we shall 
be surrounded by a circle of fire; and then there will 
be no hope.’ 

So saying, Jeppo seized the reins of the horse from 
which Bianca had dismounted, and rode away into the 
forest. It was now near midnight; and the moon 
lighted the path along which the intrepid Bianca had 
to proceed alone. She soon reached the gate of the 
villa, and was admitted by the youngest Castelnuove, 
who had kept uneasy watch. 

‘You seem worn out with fatigue,’ said he, gazing at 
her anxiously. 

‘There will be no rest for me this night,’ replied she. 
‘Disturb no one, but saddle two horses. You have 
the pass-word. I must enter Palermo with you, and see 
a Belmonte. It is a matter of life and 

> 

The young man, proud to be the guide of this 
beautiful, but to him incomprehensible lady, hurried 
through the necessary preparations without noise; and 
having waked Antonio, to bid him see that all was 
made fast, announced that he was ready to depart. 
In a few minutes, the rapid tread of their horses’ feet 
resounded on the road to Palermo. — 

They entered the city without difficulty ; but time 
had passed, and the forms of the houses were already 
beginning to be visible in the cold light of a summer’s 
dawn, when they reached the palace, whither the 
marchese had repaired on his arrival. 

‘Go, Andrea, to your own house,’ said Bianca to 
her young companion, ‘and wait for me there. I may, 
perhaps, have need of your assistance again. Mean- 
time, you will learn what has happened to Julio—and 
what to Walter.’ 

The last words were spoken in a slightly tremulous 
tone; but to Andrea they seemed merely natural, and 
did not warn him to stifle feelings which that romantic 
night’s ride had almost necessarily given birth to. 
He went to the place of rendezvous, feeding on delight- 
ful fancies, whilst Bianca, full of terrible anxieties and 
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fears, was waking the servants, and insisting on being 
led into the presence of the marchese. 

She found him in a small room, lighted not by 
the new day but by adim lamp. He had manifestly 

d the whole night without attempting to rest. A 

map of Sicily, with lines recently marked upon it 
in red ink, was on a table near him; but he had turned 
from it, and sat with his face buried in both hands, 
thinking the fathomless thoughts of one who has long 
ceased to look forward in life, but gazes intently at a 
spot in time past, ever receding, and ever seeming more 
bright as it recedes, and shines across a darker and a 
deeper gulf. He looked up on the entrance of Bianca ; 
and she was startled by the strange refulgence of his 
eyes. 

*My child,’ said he, trying to soften his voice, ‘ why 
are you not resting? What brings you to Palermo at 
night? For it is still night, is it not?’ 

*I come,’ said Bianca, who knew better than any 
other how to deal with that stern nature—‘I come to 
remind the Marchese Belmonte that he has a daughter, 
and that that daughter’s life is in peril.’ 

*No, no,’ replied he hastily, not pausing to reflect 
how Bianca could have learned what she knew; ‘ not 
her life. They will not dare to touch that. But she 
is a prisoner; and must be won back with hard 
fighting.’ 

‘Then it is true,’ said Bianca firmly, ‘that the pro- 
mise given has been broken; that the bandit Jeppo 
will be able to charge the governor of Messina with 
treachery.’ 

Not waiting to be interrupted, she then related, with 
some suppressions, her dangerous visit to the moun- 
tains, and described with all the strength of eloquence 
she was capable of the despair of Angela. 

‘Then you have seen and spoken with this rebel 
child!’ exclaimed the marchese, trembling like one 
stricken with the palsy. ‘What did she say? Does 
she repent? Is she willing to fall into these arms, 
and receive her pardon ?’ 

Bianca was silent. 

*Still obdurate! Still implacable!’ cried the father, 
whose love, controlled by egotism, even in that 
moment could not think with patience of tempered 
obedience and conditional submission. ‘She still 
prefers the imprisoned wretch who stole her to the 
unhappy old man who gave her life !’ 

‘He is her husband,’ said Bianca ; and then hastened 
to add: ‘But let us not talk of that now. Angela is 
within your reach: her liberty may be purchased: 
you have promised. There is no duty strong enough 
to compel you to risk your own daughter’s life.’ 

‘I am not willing to do so,’ replied the marchese ; 
‘but my position is false. The viceroy, whom I have 
so often goaded to action, has reminded me of my 
old words. I am not obliged to refuse ransom; but 
amnesty he will not grant easily. The times are gone 
by when I could command. But tell me: is Jeppo 
really with the band ?” 

‘It was under his guidance that I came and went.’ 

*Then there is less danger. He is not a man of 
blood.’ 

‘You willingly deceive yourself, marchese; I have 
told you that he is no longer powerful with his men. 
Do not seem to trust where no trust can be placed. 
Am I to think that vengeance is more powerful with 
you than a father’s love? Would you rather find your 
daughter lying dead across your path, than know her 
to be at liberty in the arms of one you hate?’ 

There are men with whom this pitiless search after 
motives is necessary, to enable them to understand the 
mysteries of their own heart. The marchese stood, as 
it were, revealed to himself. He had struggled all that 
night to grapple with the reason which made him lean 
rather towards public duty, to the sacrifice of his 
own flesh and blood, than towards the promptings of 


natural affection. He struck the air indignantly with 
his clenched hand, and exclaimed : 

* You are cruel, Bianca; but you are privileged.’ 

Then he once more buried his face in his hands, and 
thought long and anxiously. When he looked up, 
great drops of sweat stood on his brow, and his eyes 
were haggard. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘that you would persuade me 
I wish to murder my daughter.’ 

‘No, sir!’ exclaimed Bianca, bursting into tears, and 
drawing near to him to take his hand; ‘but your 
sorrow—our sorrow—has been great. It is possible 
for children who have never suffered to do good 
easily, without any struggles of the heart; but this 
virtue is not imputed to them. Forgiveness is a luxury 
to be enjoyed only by the miserable: it is their 
compensation.’ 

The marchese rose, and walked with rapid strides 
to and fro. At length he said: 

‘I understand that you are a messenger from 
this Jeppo to me. Ile wishes me not to allow the 
soldiers to attack him. Let him remain in suspense. 
The orders sent were to be in readiness; not a com- 
pany will move until a given signal. Did you really 
think, Bianca, that I could so lightly peril the life 
of one whom I love, even though she has torn my 
breast with her hands?’ 

Bianca knew that the marchese was deceiving 
himself; but this time did not tell him so. She related 
the adventures of Angela during the previous nights. 
When she came to the wound received during the flight 
from the escort, the marchese, with a movement of 
pride natural to one who had served in all the Italian 
wars, exclaimed: ‘ And she did not utter a cry! Brave 

irl!’ 

Though Bianca could not exactly appreciate the 
marchese’s military sentiments, she felt that admira- 
tion for Angela’s courage, even more than regret, was 
fast allowing to revive, in all their purity, feelings 
which for a whole year had slumbered or been alloyed 
by evil passions. She enlarged on the scene; and at 
length had the satisfaction of drawing forth a few tears. 
Then she mentioned the name of Paolo di Falco; but 
too soon. A mournful silence succeeded. Presently 
afterwards the marchese requested to be left alone. 

Bianca understood from what she had seen of the 
Black Band, that it was impossible to obtain Angela’s 
liberty at once. They laid more stress on amnesty than 
on ransom. One the marchese could give them; the 
other could only be obtained from the viceroy. How- 
ever, if the threatened attack was suspended, and 
negotiation opened, a good result might be hoped. 
She began to blame herself for having too easily given 
admission to tragic fears into her mind. ‘How we will 
laugh in times to come,’ thought she, ‘over this 
romantic story! When Paolo and Angela are happy, 
and their children surround me in winter, when the 
log blazes on the hearth, I shall often be called upon to 
tell the adventures of this night.’ 

Such were some of her thoughts as she-retired to 
her room to rest awhile, perfectly satisfied that the 
marchese had not deceived her; and, indeed, that he 
was prepared to relent in time even towards Paolo di 
Falco. She was right in her belief that he would not 
urge an attack upon the Black Band until Angela was 
free ; but from circumstances which we shall afterwards 
explain, the influence he once in Sicilian 
councils, making him practically, though not nominally, 
supreme, was on the wane ; and there were other men 
besides himself inclined to bend public policy at the 
pleasure of their private passions. He had half per- 
ceived this ; and prepared at a leisure time to make an 
effort, if necessary, to attain the viceroyalty. Autho- 
rity had become his life since all his affections had been 
so rudely shaken. But he did not think the day was yet 
near when his wishes could be treated with contempt, 
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and the only remnant of his family deliberately 
exposed to peril for the satisfaction of private venge- 
ance. Men like him do not easily believe that their 
sins can be imitated. When the day was sufficiently 
advanced, he went to the viceroy, and signified rather 
haughtily that it was his intention to treat for the 
ransom of his daughter; and without deigning to 
suppose he could be thwarted in so reasonable a 
request, returned to his palace to mature a plan which 
had suddenly suggested itself tohim. Having seen the 
Tripoline merchant—to whom he spoke very fairly, 
hoping that his daughter would be treated with proper 
respect, and requesting that the demands of the Black 
Band should be distinctly stated—he left Palermo 
without seeing Bianca, and secretly set out by way of 
Trapani for the island of Maretimo. 


IMAGE-WORSHIP. 


UN LETTERED man is not the only idolator. Even in 
our own well-taught community, mechanical as its 
spirit is thought to be, we find images set up and wor- 
shipped, infinitely more fantastic than any of those 
erected in joss-house or temple. Yonder barrister 
passing down Chancery Lane in gown and wig, smart 
and practical, repudiative of poets and artists, thinks 
himself the very essence of sober worldliness. Insti- 
tute a search into the contents of his busy brain, and 
you find an idol perched there—a religion to him, 
should he have no other. This idol is an embodiment 
of the idea predominant in his mind—that of the posi- 
tion of chancellor, to his conception the highest dignity 
on earth. To this, at every interval of occupation, does 
he bow down with the most abject adoration; to this 
tend all his dreams of day and night; a visionary he, 
even while rising early and sleeping late, engaged in a 
pursuit demanding the most plodding industry, advan- 
cing step by step in the confidence of the attorneys, and 
quietly, steadily ‘biding his time.’ Not less is the toil- 
ing merchant filled with a shrine and an idol adapted 
to the worship of his inner man. With him it is the 
idea of some fine old firm, the name of which moves 
markets, and thrills through the nervous system of 
banks, with a prestige there is no resisting. Deep in 
bales and ledger-figures are his hands and eyes; no 
time does he seem to spare for any but the most 
mechanical details of his calling; yet, all the while, 
there is a worship going on within, loud in praise and 
aspiration as any that ever filled a church. 

There are images, too, set up in strange, out-world 
places, which have other but equally abiding influences 
on their devout worshipper. Those who follow the 
‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war’ have their 
peculiar idol. The soldier moulds it out of the clay 
ploughed up by his horse’s hoofs on fields heaped with 
the dead and dying ; he hews its laurel crown with his 
burnished sword, as the Druids of old did the sacred 
mistletoe with a golden sickle; he drapes it with 
banners wrung from the powerless hand of the enemy; 
and at the close of the fight, bows down before it in 
the light of the waning watch-fires, invoking it by the 
proud names of Fame and Glory. Patient is he, for 
its sake, of toil and hardship—the shivering night- 
bivouac; the lengthy, struggling march over hostile 
ground, beset by horrible phantoms in a thousand 
shapes ; exhaustion, thirst and hunger, surprises, 
ambuscades, home-sickness, pestilence, and death. The 
sailor has a twin-deity to this. Standing at his gun, 
he feels it nerve his arm, strengthening the dauntless 
metal within his hardy frame; or, rising up before 
him on his lonely night-watch from the crest of some 
monster-billow, it grants him sweet visions of one more 
alien flag planted by his hand in the old Greenwich 
Hall. He pictures not the wrecked and maimed figure 
—crushed, limbless, halt, bowed, and decrepit—above 
which those folds shall float in the welcome day of his 


far-seen triumph; he sees nothing but the waving 
ensign, bought with his best blood, and presented to 
his country in exchange for a little hard gold, and 
some equally hard salt-beef and weevilly biscuit. And 
where, O ye Cynics, who flout at glory !—where, without 
such idols, moulded and framed out of the best metal 
of the land—where were your boasted birthright of 
liberty ; your citizen-rights ; your uninvaded pastures, 
eloquent with the peaceful sound of Sabbath-bells? 
Where your swelling fatherland pride, your lofty 
patriotism, your ignorance of the knout, and innocence 
of the bastinado? 

The would-be discoverer of lands hitherto unknown, 
has also his mere mortal deity. He, too, like the soldier 
and the sailor, has a shrine for his especial worship ; 
he, too, prostrates himself before the goddess Renown. 
In his case, the blindness of devotion is equal to its 
fervour. For the sake of some possible after-day’s 
memory in the minds of his fellow-men—the graven 
image in his soul—he is content to take the chances of 
perishing by a fate which has in it little or nothing of 
the heroic. His cherished idea is that of giving some 
new piece of ground to the future geographer, to be 
marked, perhaps, by his own name. In this ‘forlorn- 
hope’ he goes forth to die on some inhospitable shore, 
the cruel savage for his field-mate, and the barren, 
unproductive earth for his last housing-place. The 
renown he looked for becomes all summed up in a 
vague suspicion that he may have perished where 
no living eye, save that of the frozen bear or the 
seared eagle, beheld either his suffering or his sac- 
rifice. All, possibly, that will ever be known of him 
is, that wherever he disappeared, a relic shall be 
found in the hands of a bewildered savage—a love- 
token, hoarded for years, and religiously borne with 
him even to the desert’s brink, to be at last hung 
round an Esquimaux’s neck! Or, it may be, a coin, 
useless to procure food where food was none, serving 
to deck some squatter in the snow: or some article 
of household use or custom, bearing its engraved 
heraldic motto; a legend conveying no meaning to 
the untaught being in whose hands it lies, a curious 
enigma which countless ages could never solve for 
him in his ‘benighted ignorance, but strangely beau- 
tiful and touching in its old plain simplicity to those 
forlorn ones who may one day, by some inexplicable 
chance, recover. the lost relic, repeating its well-known 
inscription in memory of him who is no more—Spero 
meliora ! 

Perhaps the most worthless and ungodlike of all the 
worldly images set up by man, is the idol moulded by 
the grasping hand of the miser. Can anything be more 
humiliating to poor human nature, than the sight of a 
shrunk and time-wrinkled visage, gazing up in adora- 
tion at a lumpish divinity in the form of a huge un- 
wieldy money-bag? Surely it is the very dry skeleton 
of ambition that can seek to swathe itself in a winding- 
sheet of bank-paper, or find a joy in the idea of lying 
mufiied in the grave amid a pile of useless gold-dust. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, for such an end do some 
men ‘scorn delights and live laborious days,’ hugging 
the burnished idol, pursuing the mystic shadow of a 
good, on the substance of which the man of ordinary 
reason cannot lay so much as a finger! Nothing comes 
up to the miser’s greed in the mere force of absurdity. 
The maniac’s hallucinations weigh light in the balance. 
There is something, though frightful, almost sublime in 
the fervour with which the poor lunatic bows down 
before the god of his idolatry; or rather, we should 
say, stands erect in its ideal presence. Even when 
most abject in his worship, he will tell you in excuse 
that the throned deity that claimed the homage of his 
knee ‘ the likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ He him- 
self grows regal as he looks on it; the ‘majesty of 
Denmark’ is as nothing to the dignity which lifts him 


above earth, and gives to his iron tread the march of a 
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monarch after victory! The greatness which is his 
idol, and in the presence and worship of which his 
mind has given way, hangs around him like the true 
imperial purple. Haply he has’ passed out from the poor 
debtor’s prison, spirit-broken and abashed, to tread the 
floors of Bethlehem, the self-elected ruler over countless 
millions of crouching slaves. Wo to the misguided 
subject who shall dare to approach his a t presence, 
and not lick the dust beneath his feet! In his rich 
poverty—in his sublime, threadbare grandeur—in his 
moneyless wealth—in his sad, perilous, but lofty 
aspirations—is he not a king? ‘ Ay, every inch a 
king!’ 

And so, like the valiant Crusaders of old time, we 
each and all alike journey towards some cherished 
altar-ground of our hope—some distant and visionary 
Salem of our souls. Earnest and eager, we spur onward, 
full of such vivid aspiration, such devout longing, 
as is needful to carry us across the desert that must 
intervene between us and the immaculate shrine of our 
chosen ideal. The spirit of enterprise within us is the 
true dragon-slayer: our crusade is against the infidel 
—Despair. Beheld through the softening medium 
of distance, hope, and a great courage, glorious 
appears the struggle, and sanctified the end. Yet all 
our gain in the issue may prove but the tomb of a 
lost or disappointed ambition—an empty and barren 
sepulchre. So be it; the pursuit is all. Still let but 
our ambition be a worthy one; and the more earnest, 
the more self-denying, the more unflagging, are our 
endeavours to attain to the object of it, the wiser shall 
we grow, and the better able shall we be to sustain 
defeat, or to use our victory as becomes us. Better 
than an existence that stagnates without aim or design, 
is the stir and turmoil of the world’s most crowded 
path; better the dangers of the wild-boar hunt, than 
the slothful office of the swineherd. To be a sage, a 
hero, or a martyr, we must have an object to live for, 
or a cause for which to die. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
BARS, GROGGERIES, MAINE LAW, AND OTHER THINGS. 
Tue sketches I have been able to present, along 
with what was previously told by others, respecting 
American hotels, would appear to have inspired a wish 
that houses of a similarly large and commodious kind 
were established for the accommodation of visitors to 
London. I now mention the circumstance, in the 
hope that the suggestion, through the circulation of 
the present work in America, may meet the eye of 
such capitalists in the United States as may be dis- 
posed to transfer themselves to the British metropolis, 
where, we can assure them, hotels in the style of the 
Astor, the St Nicholas, and others in Broadway, would 
be much appreciated, and would certainly yield a 
splendid fortune to their enterprising founders. 

If, with the American hotel-system, we could also 
introduce the limited accommodation for drinking 
which that system affords, a step would be made 
towards general temperance such as could not fail to 
be advantageous in a social point of view. In short, 
if instead of secluded drinking-parlours in hotels and 
taverns, there were simply a bar, in which the con- 
sumption of liquor was open to general observation, 
not a little of the intemperance disguised under the 
name of conviviality would be prevented. Some may 
be curious to know what is the precise appearance 
of a bar in an American hotel. Bars are various in 
aspect; some very splendid, others plain and small in 
size; but in all cases they have a character distinct 
from what is seen in England. The bar in an 


English hotel is usually a snug little apartment, 
entered from the lobby of the house. It is provided 
with cupboards for liquors, glasses, tea-cups, and other 
things ready to be served out to the waiters; and is 
furnished as a sitting-room for the landlady and her 
gossips — only favourite customers being admitted 
within the bar. For convenience in handing out 
supplies, the bar-rooms of some taverns have an open 
sash-window at one side, and in passing, you com- 
mand a view of the two or three topers who are 
enjoying themselves in the society of Boniface—a 
personage whose laugh, as Burns says, is always ‘ready 
chorus’ to the jocularities of steady friends of the 
house. 

An American bar does not possess this attractive 
coziness. To understand its character, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that drinking among the Americans 
is less social than with us. We do not see several 
persons adjourning in the evening to a tavern, and 
there, secluding themselves in a room, set to drinking 
and talking for hours together. There may, indeed, be 
such things, particularly among foreigners with old 
habits clinging to them; but as a national charac- 
teristic, this festive drinking is unknown to the 
Americans, who are in the main a sober and grave 
people. Except to the lower order of spirit-tipplers 
and beer-quaffers, the bars of the hotels are the 
accustomed resort. A bar of the ordinary kind is a 
room rather meagerly furnished—no carpet and no 
tables. On one side is a narrow counter, where the 
liquors are dispensed. In some instances, there is a 
paling of open work at the two ends of the counter 
from the floor to the ceiling, and a similar paling 
above, leaving only a wicket which can be closed at 
night—the whole affair reminding us of the barred 
cage of a menagerie. More commonly, the bar is 
an open counter, with a person behind it to serve cus- 
tomers. The most remarkable thing is the small 
stock of liquors, and the method of supplying them. 
We see no barrels, and no measures. Behind the 
attendant, is a single shelf running along the wall, 
and on it is a row of crystal decanters anc tumblers. 
When a glass of any particular liquor is wanted, 
the appropriate decanter and a tumbler are set on 
the counter, and the applicant is left to help himself. 
He may take much or little; but so far as I saw, the 
charge was the same—a circumstance shewing that 
liquor is not only of little value, but that customers 
have a conscience in their potations. Wine-glasses 
are not used in this kind of liquoring. A free-and- 
easy dash of brandy or rum into a tumbler is the 
fashion—then a smart gulp and exit. I did not observe 
that any change was returned by the bar-keeper. A 
York-shilling, as a coin equal to an English sixpence 
is called, was thrown down on all occasions, and swept 
with nonchalance into the till. When ‘something 
hot’ is required, the demand is easily satisfied. The 
attendant, opening a drawer in the counter, fakes out 
a spoonful of ground lump-sugar, and putting it into 
the glass, leaves you to fill up with hot water from 
a kettle at the stove. No additional charge is made 
for these comforting accessories; and this, with the 
ad libitum allowance, gives some surprise to the con- 
sumers of ‘goes’ of ‘ brandy-and-water hot’ fresh from 
the Old Country. For those who prefer cold water, a 
jug is ready at hand. In the finer hotels, such as that 
at the Astor House in New York, the counter is of 
white marble; and instead of a kettle or jugs, there is 
a plated metal vase, the water in which is kept boiling 
by means of a spirit-lamp, while from another vase 
water of icy coldness may always be drawn. 

Scattered about these bar-rooms are a number of 
painted arm-chairs, scooped smooth in the seat, and 
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occupied by loungers—some solitary, with a cigar; 
others grouped in twos or threes; and if the weather 
be cold, a number are clustered round the iron stove. 
I remarked a considerable diversity of attitude. We 
have heard much of Americans putting their feet on 
the backs of chairs, and in other odd positions. I 
cannot say that I observed anything so outrageous; 
but, undoubtedly, in the bars there is a fancy for 
sitting sidewise, and throwing the legs over one of 
the arms of the chair; or, what is not unusual, sitting 
in one chair, and putting the feet on the cross-bar of 
another—just as we see awkward lads doing in this 
country. I could not help being struck with the 
taciturnity which generally prevails in these drinking 
and lounging rooms. You observe no hilarity, nor are 
you ever incommoded with boisterous conversation. 
At all reasonable hours, the behaviour is quiet and 
orderly; and it is only at night, when respectable 
bars are shut, that rowdyism makes its appearance. 

In those states in which the ‘ Maine Law’ has been 
introduced and strictly enforced, the bars of hotels 
have generally been transformed into reading or sitting 
rooms, and the smaller varieties of taverns have been 
altogether shut—their occupation gone. Wherever 
this revolution has been effected, I heard it spoken of 
with that high approval which noblemen generously 
bestow on charity soup: an excellent thing—for the 
poor. Whether the law to render the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors penal has utterly put down drinking, 
is by no means certain. My own impression is, that 
in the states which have adopted the Maine Law, 
there is not much less private drinking than formerly 
—those families who wish to buy wines or spirits 
finding little or no difficulty in getting them; for it 
will be recollected there is no rigorous Excise-system, 
such as we are acquainted with, to check the transit 
of liquors. I was informed by a gentleman of St 
John’s, that since the passing of the anti-liquor law in 
Maine, there has been a large contraband importation 
of brandy into that state from New Brunswick. Unless 
the whole sea-coast and land-border of the United 
States were lined with a preventive service, and private 
distillation suppressed by an army of Excise-officers 
—both things entirely out of the question—I am at a 
loss to see how the Maine Law could be enforced to 
an extent absolutely prohibitory. 

The substantial benefit derived from the law is the 
suppression of groggeries, by which is meant the meaner 
class of public-houses, so that in those places where the 
law is supported by public opinion—for very much de- 
pends on that—there is no open liquor-store into which 
tipplers may drop at all hours of the day, to spend 
their money and muddle their brains. No doubt, 
determined drinkers are acquainted with houses where 
drams are slyly sold to known customers; and while 
there is a taste and a craving for such stimulants, 
it will be impossible to prevent such illegal traffic. 
But the amount of this tippling is insignificant in com- 
parison with what goes on in our large towns through 
the attractions of licensed gin-palaces and taverns. 
The Maine Law, therefore, may be said to have 
greatly diminished drinking among the lower classes, 
without doing so in any material degree in the higher 
circles; but as the latter drink much less than in 
England—the dry and exhilarating nature of the 
climate forbidding such a thing—it may be concluded 
that the extent of private drinking is hardly worth 
mention. I should not like to charge the Americans 
with the offence, once too common in Scotland, of 
measuring the law to the individual; yet I may 
mention the fact which came under my own eyes— 
that in Boston, where tippling in groggeries is legally 
extirpated, there was connected with the hotel in 
which I resided a regular bar for dispensing liquors, 
open indifferently to guests and inhabitants of the 


Law is not always applied with perfect impartiality 
in the states and cities which have adopted it. 

On the Ist of August last, the law went into 
operation in Connecticut, on what is described as an 
exceedingly stringent scale ; and if a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune is to be believed, the results are 
altogether marvellous. This correspondent, writing in 
October from Newhaven, the capital of the state, 
presents some details which, in an abridged form, may 
interest the agitators for a Maine Law in this country. 
‘At that time, 1st of August,’ he says, ‘more 
than 1,000,000 dollars was invested in the wholesale 
and retail liquor-traffic in this city; and the retail 
sales amounted to more than Sir hundred thousand 
dollars annually! Previous to 1st August, a census, 
taken to ascertain the number of grog-shops, shewed 
them to be Two hundred and ninety, which, as nearly 
as could be calculated, were supported by 1500 regular 
customers, chiefly of the humbler class, and of whom 
600 annually found their way to the alms-house or the 
county jail, helping to swell taxes already burdensome, 
and leaving helpless families to be supported by 
charitable and benevolent persons or societies. 

‘On the Ist day of August last, every dram-shop 
was closed, and there was not a place in Newhaven 
where a glass of liquor could be bought for any price. 
Wholesale and retail liquor-dealers voluntarily stopped 
the traffic, knowing it would be useless to resist the 
law. The question may be asked—How the 1500 
customers of the Newhaven grog-shops procured their 
liquor? The wealthier class of drinkers received their 
supplies from New York, by a sort of “liquor express ;” 
but the poor fellows, without money or credit, could 
not drink, because they could not get it ! 

‘ A great change was visible soon after this law went 
into operation in Newhaven. The noisy gangs of 
rowdies disappeared, and their midnight brawls ceased ; 
our streets were quiet night and day; and the most 
violent opponents of the law said: “If such are the 
effects of the law, we will oppose it no longer.” A few 
persons got intoxicated upon liquor from New York, 
and were promptly arrested, and fined twenty dollars 
and costs, which they paid or went to jail. As to 
the prisons and alms-houses in various parts of the 
state of Connecticut, they are getting empty. The 
Windham County Jail has only a solitary occupant, 
and there is much speculation about the use of keep- 
ing up a jail there any longer; the good people of 
that town talk of converting it into a hotel, or some 
kind of a school, or a female seminary! A large 
number of our most desperate villains, who formerly 
kept grog-shops and gambling-houses, have emigrated, 
finding business so bad in Newhaven. Several who 
kept gambling-saloons and disorderly houses, in defi- 
ance of law, have declared that neither one nor the 
other can be supported without liquor, and have moved 
to New York, where they can continue their infamous 
business, and be as much respected as anybody.’ 

By the continual influx of immigrants into the 
States, a copious supply is maintained of keepers of 

ies and beer-houses, as well as of customers 
for their liquors. Comparatively few native Americans, 
if we except the coloured population, engage in this 
petty and not quite reputable trade. A groggery or 
oyster-saloon being within ,the limits to which a free 
coloured person may direct his ability and gain pro- 
fessional importance, mulattoes will in various places 
be found carrying on such concerns, and realising 
wealth by their industry. In the market-place of 
Philadelphia, below the level of the street, I was intro- 
duced to a crack oyster-saloon, in which two coloured 
persons conducted a flourishing and lucrative business. 
I was told that no one could match these individuals 
in the preparation of stewed oysters; that their 
establishment, mean and obscure as it seemed to be, 


town. From this circumstance, I infer that the Maine 


was a resort of some of the most respectable people in 
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the city. At the time of my visit—about eight o'clock 
in the evening—the place was crowded with customers. 
Behind a counter, on the left hand of the entrance, 
a respectable mulatto of middle age, with shirt-sleeves 


rolled up, exposing his tawny arms, stood opening | 


oysters for his customers; and he went through his 
work with surprising expedition and gravity. The 
rear of the shop consisted of two rows of boxes, 
shrouded in buff calico curtains, where the dressed 
article was served to small parties; and from beyond, 
in some far recess, was heard the frying and frizzling 
of this strange subterranean cuisine. I suppose the 
Philadelphians will warrant me in saying, that to 
the lovers of oysters, not among the least of the 
attractions of their city is this favourite ‘saloon’— 
not less successful in the way of business, I should 
hope, since the Maine Law was talked of in 
Pennsylvania. 

Talking of oysters, it is but justice to say that they 
are found of a superior quality in almost every place 
you visit, inland as well as on the sea-coast. I do not 
quite understand how it is managed, but it is certain 
that daily, during the season, oysters are despatched 
by express to the most remote cities and populous 
villages. In a small town in the extreme western part 
of Canada, I found a regular oyster-shop; and all 
through Michigan and Ohio, and down the Mississippi, 
oysters are to be had in any quantity. This, how- 
ever, need cause no astonishment. Wherever there isa 
demand for an article of commerce, the Americans are 
too shrewd a people to leave it unsupplied; and what 
with railway and steam-boat, a keg of oysters can have 
little difficulty in travelling a thousand miles at a 
stretch. 

New York, as may be supposed, abounds in oyster- 
saloons—some respectable ones in Broadway, near the 
Park; and such is the universal taste for oysters in the 
city, that the consumption of this kind of shell-fish 
alone, during the season, is said to amount to the value 
of 15,000 dollars a day. New York, likewise, owns 
some magnificent restaurants, such as would compare 
with the finer things of this kind in the Palais-Royal, 
and which are frequented by crowds of fashionables of 
both sexes. One of these, Taylor’s Saloon, has been 
casually alluded to. A pamphlet has actually been 
issued describing this superb dram-shop: its architec- 
ture and marble; its frescoes and crystal fountain ; its 
coloured glass windows, rich upholstery, gilding, and 
mirrors; its carvings, and its wonderful clock, which 
goes four years; and more wonderful still, its kitchen- 
apparatus, with the ‘immense ice-cream reservoirs 
shining like pure silver.’ And who are the customers 
of Mr Taylor’s gorgeous refectory? Let a writer in 
the Herald of the Union say: ‘The most refined ladies 
of New York now frequent his establishment, and 
after ten or eleven o'clock, for several hours during 
the day, superb equipages can be seen standing before 
his door, from which alight, or in which are departing, 
fashionably-attired and beautiful women, with their 
friends and young daughters, after regaling themselves 
with the delicacies of the season. And thus—[mark 
the kindly consideration of the eulogist !]—the mono- 
tony of a long day, while they are waiting the return 
of their husbands and brothers from business for a 
late dinner, is broken up, and they have enjoyed some 
slight refreshment—[possibly a cake, an ice, and a 
petit verre|—which relieved the tedium of the hour, and 
mingled with the day some pleasant incident worth 
remembering or speaking of afterwards in the family 
circle!’ Happy city, which possesses such a temple of 
luxury, where the wives and daughters of merchants 
may ‘while away the hours of mid-day. amid fountains 
of sparkling water, and surrounded by the most exqui- 
site productions of classic genius!’ What lady would 
not wish to be a wife in New York? Who would not 


| desire to see the illustrious Taylor, who, we are told by 


the modest pamphleteer, has great designs on hand, 
and ‘a still higher mission to fulfil?’ We hope this 
distinguished genius will come over to England, and 
give a rub up to our ‘penny-bun’ shops. If he can 
be at all spared from Broadway, Regent Street would 
hail him as an acquisition. ‘That, surely, is Taylor’s 
mission ! 

Let this, however, pass as an episode. I would keep 
to the undisguised groggeries and beer-houses of New 
York, both of which species of the tavern genus are, for 
the greater part, owned by foreigners. Looking at the 
practice here, as elsewhere, it would seem that the Irish 
slip with as great facility into the business of retailing 
drams as the Germans do into the equally characteristic 
profession of dispensing glasses of beer. In New York, 
Irish groggeries and German beer-houses are as nume- 
rous as the most indulgent toper could desire. They are 
chiefly in the form of that class of diving-shops, which 
American architects would appear to have copied from 
the worst cellar-dwellings of Liverpool—flights of 
break-neck steps, yawning and setting off their vulgar 


| attractions beneath the windows of the most handsome 
| stores. 


Plunging down into these gulfs, you arrive at 
a suite of underground apartments and vaults, some of 
which extend below the foot-pavement in the street ; 
and there, under the hurrying throng, in a blaze 
of gaslights even at noonday, sit bon-vivants over 
glasses of rum or beer, with their thirst sharpened by 
dishes of sardines, deviled crackers, and other spicy 
provocations. A lantern at the doorway at night, is 
the beacon which guides the passing stranger into these 
profundities—dens possessing the recommendation of 
being pleasantly warm in winter, and cool as a grotto 
during summer, when everybody is panting for iced 
coblers, and seeking for refuge from the insupportable 
blaze of the sun. 

The groggery proper is an exceedingly plain estab- 
lishment, with a strip of deal-counter for a bar, and if 
of the humbler order, the value of the liquor for sale is 
probably not above twenty shillings; for a supply from 
a wholesale-dealer is always readily obtainable. In 
the groggeries and beer-houses, generally, drinking is 
of a more protracted and convivial nature than in the 
above-ground bar-rooms of hotels. The searcher after 
character, costume, and low life, would also discover 
more varied materials for study. It is said that there 
are as many as 2000 places, chiefly of this kind, where 
that drink dear to the German palate, Jager beer, 
is sold; and it is stated, with what degree of truth I 
know not, that on that variety of fermented liquor 
alone about 1,400,000 dollars are spent annually in 
New York. Many of the German houses are kept by 
refugee politicians—great continental agitators, the 
heroes of revolutions which somehow never come off, 
even when the said heroes get everything their own 
way. A writer in the Tribune presents so graphic 
a picture of these lager beer-houses, that I take the 
liberty of introducing it to the reader. 

‘Let us look in at a well-known saloon in William 
Street. We find a small middle-aged man-listening 
to the noisy declamation of a tall customer, who 
sports enormous whiskers and moustaches. The tall 
man appeals to the complaisant host to bear witness 
to some revolutionary feat which he asserts that 
he performed several years ago. The walls of the 
room are adorned with cheap pictures, the most of 
them being portraits of revolutionary celebrities, such 
as Kossuth, Mazzini, Hecker, Blum, and others: the 
furniture is very simple, without a vestige of luxury. 
Seven or eight deal-tables, covered with English, 
German, and French papers, and the glasses of the 
customers present; a dozen chairs, nearly all occu- 
pied; one or two smoke-stained looking-glasses ; and 
a bar with the ordinary fixtures, constitute the inven- 
tory. Behind the bar, or rather hanging upon it, 
is a sleepy-looking bar-keeper, roused only by calls 
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for beer or payments offered. A peculiarity of the 
people is developed in these arrangements. A German 
must have time for his libations. He cannot march up 
to the bar, pour out a drink, dash it down without the 
possibility of tasting it, toss the money over the 
counter, and rush out like an ignited sky-rocket, as 
the majority of Americans do. Tables, chairs, news- 
papers, cigars or pipes, and friends, are not merely 
comfortable additions, but actual essentials to his 
enjoyment. Instead of a quarter of a minute, he wants 
at least a quarter of an hour, for the proper enjoyment 
of a drink. Conversation is another essential. How- 
ever taciturn the German may appear among others, 
let him sit down at one of these tables, and get his 
glass of lager beer and a listening friend, and if any 
one desires to know how much talk a human tongue 
can reel off in any given period, then is the time to 
listen. But to our host. If you observe him closely, 
you will note that he is not yet at ease in his new 
vocation. He who was but a short time ago the orator 
to whom hundreds and thousands were listening, is apt 
to forget what he is now—an humble publican, subject 
to the rude commands of any one who chooses to shew 
sixpence in money and any quantity of self-importance 
in his saloon. ‘This landlord was one of the most 
influential leaders of the German democracy, and 
escaped death, or at least the dungeon for life, by 
fleeing from his birth-land. Without money, and 
with precarious health, what could he do? He wasa 
lawyer; but the knowledge of German aud Roman law 
is hardly available here. -Manual labour his health 
would not permit. Finally, he joined with a partner 
(who stays up nights and does the drinking), and here 
is our classically educated and talented gentleman—the 
keeper of a beer-saloon! Had any one prophesied this 
ten years ago, the victim would have laughed at him. 
Now, he laughs at himself, and bears his biushing 
honours more philosophically than could have been 
expected.’ 

About the quays and adjoining thbroughfares there 
flourish a much lower class of drinking-shops, known 
as ‘porter-houses,’ which, by those acquainted with 
their character, are described as the constant resort of 
thieves, emigrant-entrappers—the latter a powerful 
interest in themselves, to be hereafter the subject of 
a Jotting—and vagabonds of every complexion. I 
could, of course, cast only a glance in passing at these 
hideous centres of depravity; and regretted, that by 
the weakness, if not by the connivance, of the city 
executive, they were permitted to exist. Several 
energetic attempts have been made to establish the 
Maine Law in New York, with a view to a suppression 
of the different classes of drinking-houses to which I 
have referred, but without avail; nor, in the event of 
the law being adopted, am I able to understand how, in 
present circumstances, it could be enforced in a city so 
full of potent antagonisms to good order and temper- 


ance. According to newspaper accounts, the rum, | 
beer, and rowdy interests, acting in formidable com- | 


previous account of New York, and which struck me 
as the nearest approach to an abdication of public 
authority. 

In a subsequent Jotting will be thrown together a 
few particulars respecting the late remarkable move- 
ment among native Americans in various parts of the 
States, against the growing, and, as it is thought, 
dangerous influence of foreigners. w. Cc 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Aone measures in progress for the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1855—which, by the way, is not forgotten, 
though of late but little talked of—is one in which 
science will be worthily represented. A committee of 
distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society is at work, 
conjointly with the ‘Science and Art’ department of 
the Board of Trade, to provide for the exhibition of 
philosophical instruments and apparatus. The finished 
skill of English workmen could hardly be better shewn, 
than in the ingenious contrivances produced of late 
years to demonstrate and verify the phenomena of 
light, heat, and magnetism; and when set forth in the 
handsome building in the Champs Elysées, there will 
be something for the instruction of French philosophers, 
as well as for the admiration of French artificers. We 
have heard of a new electric-telegraph apparatus, more 
efficient than any yet invented, and not one-fourth of 
the cost; but as yet the inventor keeps the secret of 
his process from the public. 

Dr Herapath’s discovery of artificial tourmaline, 
which we noticed some months since, has led already to 
practical results—crystals of this singular substance 
being now regularly produced for sale, varying from one 
to three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Students in 
optics may, therefore, provide themselves with cheap 
tourmaline for their investigations. The system of 
spade-husbandry, practised on a small scale at Lois 
Weedon, near Banbury, by which larger crops of 
wheat are raised without manure than in the adjoining 
fields with manure, will now probably come into wider 
use, for Dr Daubeny has given a lecture at Oxford— 
Oxford the Tardy—explanatory of the method and 
its results. What these are, our readers will remem- 
ber from the details we published at the end of last 
year. Mr Mechi has delivered his annual report and 
balance-sheet to the Society of Arts, shewing, with 
improved value, a clear profit on his farm of L.757. 
He accompanied his statements by an earnest recom- 
mendation to farmers to make general use of steam- 
power, to roof their yards, light their buildings with 
gas, and pay more attention to drainage and the 


bination, can affect the primary elections, and so | distribution of liquid manure; contending that, by 


influence the most important questions likely to come 
before the legislature ; for although these interests are 
not perhaps the largest in point of numbers, it needs 
to be recollected that every ruffian, besides a vote, 
considers himself entitled to exercise a bludgeon in 
vindication of his principles. Myriads of ignorant and 
excitable foreigners, the refuse of Europe, too easily 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, are undoubtedly 
the pest of this great and prosperous community: 
guided by passion, and suffering themselves to become 
the instruments of native place-hunting politicians, 
they assault and intimidate, or at least keep away 
from the poll, many of the peaceably disposed inha- 
bitants. Practically, through the agency of this 
base element in the population, a condition of things 
is produced such as has been hinted at in my 
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proper management and wise preservation of fertilising 


_ matters, ‘we could grow more than all the food that is 


required by the British people.’ A hardy assertion, 


| yet fully borne out by what is known of really good 


agriculture. We are glad to see that government is 
taking some pains in the collection of agricultural 
statistics, though not with equal success in all places. 
In the neighbourhood of towns, the guardians furnish 
the information required; but in country districts, 
where prejudice is strong, it is not given without 
reluctance. 

At last, there is a slight improvement in the London 
atmosphere: it is perceptibly less black than it was 
last winter, a fact for which we have to thank the 
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authorities—and we do thank them—for the Home 
Secretary has issued orders to the police, to bring into 
court any manufacturer whose chimney still smoked in 
defiance of the law. A considerable number of recu- 
sants have thus been reduced to submission, if not to 
reason, to the manifest benefit of the neighbourhoods 
they too long darkened and defiled. Of the 3,000,000 
tons of coal imported every year into London, more 
than 300,000 are wasted in smoke. At twenty shillings 
a ton, what a fund might be saved here for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis! We hope the committee 
appointed by the Society of Arts to draw up a report 
on the improvements in Paris, with a view to ameliora- 
tions here, will not lose sight of it. Besides what is 
mentioned above, government have had a statement 
prepared concerning slaughter-houses—tripe and bone 
boilers, and other offensive trades, and have requested 
the city corporation to co-operate in the suppression of 
all such abominable nuisances. A great step is gained 
when trade and property are thus made to feel they 
can no longer annoy the lieges with impunity. 

Another step has been taken towards a knowledge 
of our Indian resources, the government of Madras hav- 
ing ordered the preparation of reports, accompanied by 
specimens of the forests and woods of Northern India. 
Laird, of Liverpool, has just built another steamer, 
the Tupajoz, for the trade on the Amazon: the Bra- 
zilian line is augmented by three noble vessels of 1500 
tons each—the Jmperador, Imperatriz, and Pampero ; 
and the government of that long dormant country, 
Paraguay, are having war-steamers built here for the 
navigation and defence of their magnificent rivers. 
The first has already sailed. Erelong we shall know 
yet more of what lies in the interior of the great South 
American continent. Not long ago, some wood-cutters 
working at Chanoccillo, a place about nine leagues 
from the Copiapo Railway, discovered four large and 
valuable veins of silver, the news of which excited 
a rush such as those at the Gold Diggings. A fresh 
supply of silver is much wanted. Then we hear from 
the north of Texas, that a species of gum-bearing 
acacia, the Mequitze, has been discovered, which grows 
abundantly in that part of the country and the 
adjacent territories, and is supposed .to be likely to 
prove an important article of commerce. The gum 
oozes from the bark, and when it hardens, is nearly 
colourless, and is in its prime from July to September, 
which are the gathering months. A man will collect 
from ten to twenty pounds per day; and the gum, 
when collected, can be sold at half the price of gum- 
arabic. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, a letter 
was read from Colonel Rawlinson, who, when he wrote, 
was encamped amid the ruins of ancient Babylon. He 
had succeeded in tracing the old bed of the river all 
through the city, and in identifying many of the chief 
buildings by the aid of inscriptions on bricks and slabs 
scattered near their remains. He had, moreover, made 
out the site of the ancient wall, which in extent is not 
far from the dimensions described by Greek writers. 
Being obliged to suspend operations for a time, on 
account of the extreme heat, the colonel had set him- 
self to translate the inscription on the slab now pre- 
served in the India House ; and finds it to be a historical 
narrative of the deeds of the great King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so much in agreement with the statements left 
by Berosus, that he is inclined to place faith in that 
much-questioned historian. The excavations continued 
at Birs Nimroud and Kouyunjik, have led to no new dis- 
covery of inscriptions—nothing more than sculptures, 
and a few cylinders, the latter confirmatory of what is 
known respecting Esarhaddon. Sir John Bowring has 
sent home some Chinese translations of the Buddhist 
books carried into China from India in remote ages, 
the earliest being the most desiderated. Many of them 
are exceedingly valuable, and it appears that no time is 


to be lost, if more are required, for the rebels destroy all 
the libraries and books that fall in their way, except the 
few published under their own authority. M. Marriette 
is pursuing his excavations at Memphis, doing for that 
long-buried city what Layard did for Nineveh. The 
site was scarcely, if at all, known before he began his 
labours, and he has now disinterred the famous temple 
of Serapis—the Serapeum so often alluded to with 
regrets for its destruction. He has also found the 
tomb of Apis, which, in extent and multiplicity of 
vaults, chambers, and passages, is said to resemble a 
subterranean town. The style of architecture shews 
the buildings to have been erected at the time when 
Greek and Egyptian art came into combination. 
Numbers of oxen, representatives of Apis, have come 
to light, covered with inscriptions, from which im- 
portant revelations are hoped. Most of the statues 
and monoliths have been sent to the Museum at 
Paris. 

We regret to have to follow these particulars con- 
cerning the cities of the dead with ill news from another 
quarter—we mean from the interior of Africa. Dr 
Barth has fallen a victim to the deadly climate. In 
his last letters, dated March 1854, he announced his 
intention of leaving Timbuctoo, after a stay of seven 
months, and his death is believed to have taken place 
within the next month or two. Mr Warrington, one 
of Dr Vogel’s companions, is also dead, and the doctor 
himself ill with fever; he has, however, despatched a 
confidential messenger to get possession, if possible, of 
Dr Barth’s papers. Africa exacts terrible penalties 
from those who penetrate her secrets. 

Another traveller, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, has returned 
in safety. This enterprising lady is now in London, 
after an absence of three years and a half, during which 
she has seen places left unvisited in her former voyage 
round the world. She sailed in 1851 for the Cape of 
Good Hope, intending to travel from thence up to 
Lake Ngami, but, being prevented by want of means, 
confined her journeyings to Cape Colony. Then she 
proceeded to Borneo, where she explored the interior, 
Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, across to California, and 
by the Isthmus to New Orleans, up the Mississippi to 
the Falls of St Anthony, through the United States to 
Canada, and so to England. She is now taking steps 
for the publication of her adventures. 

Professor Buff has carried on the experiments set 
agoing by Cavendish, to shew that glass, when heated, 
is a good conductor of electricity, and is especially 
useful in delicate researches, from the facility with 
which the passage of the impulse may be controlled, 
by a simple alteration of the temperature. It appears, 
also, that glass will serve instead of the liquid conductor 
in the pile, as alternate disks of brass, zinc, and glass, 
are found to produce effective voltaic results. Dr Emil 
Braun exhibits what he calls ‘cast marble’—a fluid 
substance, which, when poured into a mould, brings 
out the sharpest outlines, and hardens with a crystal- 
line surface. It is said to be as well adapted for a 
group as for a single bust; and if so, copies of choice 
sculpture may be multiplied to any extent. Mr Bower- 
bank has called the attention of geologists to an inte- 
resting fact—a bone found in the London clay of the 
Isle of Sheppey, which is believed to have belonged to 
a bird of the ostrich tribe, as large as the emu—another 
instance of animals now existing only in tropical 
climates having once lived in these latitudes. Apropos 
of geology : an example of the use to which names may 
be put, is to be seen in the Silurian Mills, recently 
opened at Knighton, Radnorshire, for the manufacture, 
among other articles, of a new species of woollen sub- 
stance, to be named Si/urian cloth. Professor Agassiz 
has, we hear, been invited to offer himself as candidate 
for the vacant chair of Natural History in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; but we think the distinguished 
naturalist will hardly be tempted to abandon his 
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leasant home and numerous friends in Massachusetts. 
M. Brocchieri mixes the albumen and fibrin of the 
blood from the Paris abattoirs with flour, and thereby 
produces a nutritious biscuit, which, as we hear, 
might be used with advantage in large public estab- 
lishments, or in the relief of the poor. So great is 
the demand for India-rubber combs, that an enter- 
prising American has started a factory for their 
wholesale production in the department of the Oise. 
An engineer at Rouen has invented a magnetic indica- 
tor for steam-boilers, the use of which offers manifest 
advantages, as it is fitted in the same orifice that serves 
for the safety-valve and alarm-whistle: practical men 
know that the fewer openings in a boiler, the better. 
The indicator, which is connected with a copper float, 
tells whether there is too much or too little water, 
by the movement of a needle along the index, the 
excitement being derived from the action of the steam. 
A captain of engineers at Cherbourg has invented a 
universal and perpetual sun-dial, by means of which 
the hour at any place of known latitude can be told 
whenever the sun is visible; or the latitude may be 
determined by measuring the height of the sun. . The 
instrument, which is made of pasteboard, will serve 
for twenty years, and tell the time within a couple of 
minutes, and can be carried in a portfolio. A dial to 
produce similar results was invented some time ago by 
Mr Wheatstone; but it is less simple in construction 
than the other. Sundry scientific congresses have been 
held in Holland: for the promotion of rural economy— 
for the improvement of medical science—for the better 
cultivation of tobacco, and some other important 
vegetable products—for the abolition of pauperism 
—and one to agitate against the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Since the extension of the railway to Tilbury, opposite 
Gravesend, a scheme has been talked of for erecting 
there the Emigrants’ Home, suggested by Mrs Chisholm, 
somewhat on the model of the Homes at Hamburg and 
Bremen, that so well accomplish the purpose for which 
they were built. Should it be carried out, an intending 
emigrant in any part of the kingdom may ascertain the 
cost of carriage from his residence, and of a week’s stay 
in the Home, and proceed thither direct. He would 
have the best of information concerning ships—all his 
things would be packed under the direction of expe- 
rienced packers—apparatus for washing clothes, &c., 
would be provided—and all at a moderate rate. Such 
an institution is much wanted. We may just remark, 
however, that more than 30,000 persons returned from 
America to England during 1854. 

The French are still trying what can be done with 
their ‘ mixed system,’ as it is called, applied to marine 
steam-engines, concerning which Messrs Rennie, and 
other experienced engineers, have pronounced an opinion 
not altogether favourable. La France, one of the large 
steamers that lately left Marseille for the Black Sea, 
travelled nine knots an hour under this system, which 
consists in the steam not being condensed in the usual 
way, but being passed over a vessel filled with sulphuric 
ether. The ether evaporates at the moment of contact, 
absorbs the heat, and the steam being made to move 
another piston in a second cylinder, adds materially to 
the effective power of the first cylinder. The inventor, 
M. de Trembley, promises a considerable saving of 
fuel by the use of his system; but as yet all the expec- 
tations have not been realised, and a serious objection 
exists in the fumes of the ether. 

Professor Callan, of Maynooth, whose remarkable 
improvements in galvanic apparatus we noticed some 
months ago, has made a further advance by the inven- 
tion of a ‘ single-fluid battery,’ which offers advantages 
of great importance to science and manufacturing 
industry. Nitric-acid batteries, as is well known, 
though the most powerful, are not so much used as 
they might be, in consequence of the high cost of the 


acid and the porous cells required, and the difficulty 
of manipulating them without loss of time and acci- 
dent, to say nothing of the noxious fumes from the 
acid. Moreover, if one of the cells be defective, the 
power of the whole battery is weakened; and in any 
circumstances, the effectiveness of the power depends 
much on stillness, the results being sensibly reduced 
when the battery is in motion, carried from place to 
place. All these, and other defects, are obviated by 
Professor Callan’s single-fluid battery. We do not as 
yet know what the fluid is—the secret being kept 
until the invention is secured by patent; but we learn 
that the plates may be of any size, from three inches 
square up to two or three feet, and that neither nitric 
acid nor porous cells are required. The battery is 
thus easily filled; it may be carried in the hand, on a 
railway-train, or on board ship, without suspending 
its action, and will maintain a steady electric light 
although itself in motion. Here, then, is a means by 
which vessels at sea in foggy weather may make their 
situation visible to the eye at a considerable distance ; 
and to have our locomotives rush along attended by an 
uninterrupted blaze of light will greatly diminish the 
chance of collision. For light-houses, for signals on the 
tops of hills, or for use at the bottom of mines, or for 
public establishments, the electric light of the single- 
fluid battery is a promising innovation. And with all 
this, the new battery is much less expensive than any 
other. We have understood that the fluid for sixty 
cells will not cost more than 8d., or 4d. an hour for a 
brilliant electric light. The question has been asked, 
Why should not such a light be employed during the 
dark hours at the works of the New Westminster 
Bridge, as well as at the Napoleon Docks in Paris ? 
We think the best way would be to try Professor 
Callan’s battery in conjunction with Deleuil’s apparatus 
for regulating the coke points. 

The new battery is to be called the ‘Maynooth 
Single-fiuid Battery,’ to distinguish it from the ‘May- 
nooth Battery,’ which comprises nitric acid and cast- 
iron plates. Besides this, Professor Callan is prepared 
with improvements for increasing the energy and effect 
of constant batteries generally. 

An impression prevails that, considering our supe- 
riority over the Russian in practical science and 
mechanical art, we are not availing ourselves as we 
ought of our great resources in reducing him to reason. 
Civilisation is expected to do something more than 
meet barbarism with equal weapons. We hear, how- 
ever, that government is taking measures for some 
tremendous demonstrations in this particular: Mr 
Nasmyth is using his steam-hammers in the manu- 
facture of wrought-iron cannon of extraordinary 
dimensions and strength, to which a ball of five 
hundredweights is to be but a trifle; Dr Church’s 
cannon, to throw a hundred balls in a few minutes, is 
again under consideration ; a firm at Wolverhampton 
are at work on a peculiar kind of iron plates, to be 
employed in some way with a new species of projectile ; 
cannon-balls of all sizes are being made by the thousand ; 
and the manufacturers of armourers’ implements and 
of rifles are as busy as too much work can make them. 
More than a thousand Minigs a week are delivered to 
the government. It has m suggested, moreover, 
that as Perkins’s steam-gun has been lost sight of 
through want of a sufficient demand for its services, 
the present juncture is one when it might be tried 
against a real enemy, and not, as in the experiments 
made a few years ago, against planks and boards. A 
machine, discharging a continuous stream of bullets, 
would be a terrific weapon. In one respect, at anyrate, 
we have not been deficient, and that is in the railway, 
which by the time these lines appear in print will be 
commenced from Balaklava to the camp. Such a 
liberty has never before been taken with an enemy’s 
country, and we shall probably see new devices in the 
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hostile arts growing out of it. Another matter in 
connection with the war, is the order forbidding the | 
export of nitrate of soda to European ports north of | 
Dunkirk. Few suspect this mineral to be other than 
a valuable fertiliser; but Dr Stenhouse drew atten- | 
tion to the fact, that by the addition of an acid it | 
could be converted into nitre, and without waste, for 
the refuse liquors convert Russian tallow into excellent 
soap. ‘Thus, by exporting nitrate of soda, we threw a 
double advantage into the hands of the enemy. Again, 
when we read that gangrene prevails to a large and 
fatal extent in the hospital at Scutari, we can but 
regret that Dr Stenhouse’s demonstrations of the 
beneficial effects of charcoal in such cases have not 
been applied. Finely powdered charcoal, sprinkled on 
gangrene, effectually prevents the infection, and cures 
the disease; and it is most assuredly a remedy to be 
adopted in hospital practice. 


A MIXED FOOD NECESSARY. 


If I only bend my arm, or move my finger, there is a 
certain portion of the tissues destroyed, which must be 
supplied by my food ; the more work that a man performs, 
the more of those nitrogenous substances he requires, So 
far as supplying the waste of the tissues, it is a matter of 
indifference whether we give an animal food containing 
gluten or albumen; but it exercises a considerable influ- 
ence on the character of the animal. Take, for example, 
a hunt, at which we have an omnivorous animal, man, riding 
on a graminivorous animal, a horse, accompanied by a 
carnivorous animal, a dog, following a herbivorous animal, 
ahare. Even the character of nations is very materially 
affected indeed by their food. The other class of food 
serves a very important, but totally different purpose— 
namely, that of supplying animal heat. The temperature 
of our bodies is, in temperate climates at least, higher than 
the surrounding air. Now, in order to keep up this tem- 
perature, a combustion goes on similar to that of an ordi- 
nary fire. The same products—carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia—are evolved from the mouth of the furnace of 
the body and the mouth of a common chimney. In cold 
weather, a certain portion of heat is gradually abstracted 
from our body, which must be supplied by the combustion 
of our food or of the matter of our bodies; the colder the 
climate, therefore, the more heat-giving materials must be 
supplied in the food.—Professor Lyon Playfair. 


RACHEL. 


I am disposed to think that Rachel has not genius, but 
talent, and that her talent, from what I see year after year, 
has a downward tendency—there is not sufficient moral 
seasoning to save it from corruption. I remember that 
when I first saw her in Hermione she reminded me of a 
serpent, and the same impression continues. The long 
meagre form, with its graceful undulating movements—the 
long narrow face and features—the contracted jaw—the high 
brow—the brilliant supernatural eyes, which seem to glance 
every way at once—the sinister smile—the painted red lips, 
which looked as though they had lapped or could lap blood 
—all these bring before me the idea of a Lamia, the serpent- 
nature in the woman's form. In Lydia, and in Athalie, she 
touches the extremes of vice and wickedness with such a 
masterly lightness and precision, that I am full of wonder- 
ing admiration for the actregs. There is not a turn of her 
figure, not an expression in her face, not a fold in her 
gorgeous drapery, that is not a study; but withal such a 
consciousness of her art, and such an ostentation of the 
means she employs, that the power remains always extra- 
neous, as it were, and exciting only to the senses and the 
intellect.—Mrs Jameson, New York. 


THE INTENSITY OF LOVE COMPUTED BY MATHEMATICS. 


Mademoiselle de Launay, a French authoress of the 
eighteenth century, whose writings were distinguished by 
their piquant delicacy and corr of judgment, thus 
writes concerning one who had formed an early attachment 


for her: ‘Monsieur de Rey always shewed me great 


| attachment. I discovered, by slight indications, some dimi- 


nution in his passion. I often went to see Mademoiselle 
d@Epinar, at whose house he almost always was. As she 
lived very near my convent, I generally returned on foot, 
and he never failed to offer me his arm to conduct me home. 
We had to pass through a large square, and at the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance he took the road by the side of 
the square. Then I saw that he crossed it in the middle, 
whence I concluded that his Jove had at least diminished 
by the difference between the diagonal and the two sides 
of the square, 


THE DEAD. 


Unperneatu the nodding plumes, 
Black in dolorous pride, 

All along the busy strects 
Curiously eyed ; 

While anon the mourners follow 

In feigned calmness, grief as hollow, 
Some few idly glancing wide— 
How quietly they ride! 


Underneath the artillery’s tramp 
Charging, fiend-possest, 

Storms of rattling fiery hail 
Sweeping each safe breast, 

Till the kind moon—battle over—- 

Kiss their faces like a lover, 
Calm boy-faces, earthward prest— 
How quietly they rest! 


Underneath the pitiless roar 
Of the hungry deep, 
Crossed the gulf from life to—life, 
In a single leap ; 
Hundreds in a moment knowing 
The one secret none is shewing, 
Though the whole world rave and weep— 
How quietly they sleep! 


Life, this hard and painful Life, 
With a yearning tongue 

Calls unto her brother Death : 
* Brother dear, how long ?’ 

Lays her head upon his shoulder— 
Softer than all clasps, scarce colder !— 
In his close arms, safe and strong, 

Slips with him from the throng. 


THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 


Sir Thomas, the twelfth earl, died in 1534. He was 
famous as the husband of the ‘ Old Countess of Desmond,’ 
who lived to the age of one hundred and forty-five years. 
Some would make her one hundred and sixty two or three. 
‘I knew the old Countess, says Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
History of the World, ‘who lived in the year 1589, and 
many years since, and who was married in Edward IV.’s 
time, and held her jointure from all the Earls of Desmond 
since then; and that this is true, all the noblemen and 
gentlemen in Munster can witness.’ If she was mar- 
ried, even at the early age of fifteen, in the last year of 
Edward IV., and if she died in 1612, about two years 
before the publication of the History of the World, she 
must have been no Jess than one hundred and forty-five 
years of age—that is, the same age as Old Parr. There 
is a story current that she danced with Richard III. 
And she always affirmed that ‘he was the handsomest man 
in the room, except his brother Edward: and he was very 
well made.’—Last Earl of Desmond. 
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